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CREDIT BUREAUS and the WAR 


IT IS NO SECRET that credit bureaus have suffered a 
loss in business because of wartime credit restrictions. Like- 
wise, some of the trained personnel have been drafted into 
the Armed Forces or lured away by high wages available in 
war plants. Credit Bureaus have not stopped functioning, 
however, in any way. 








STAFFS HAVE BEEN AUGMENTED by new work- 
ers who may not be as familiar with the requirements of those 
they serve as those who have left. Bureaus may take a little 
longer to clear information than formerly. We are most 
conscious of the fact that we cannot render the kind of 
service that we should like to give in all cases. But, we are 
carrying on, building the files so that when Victory is ours, 
we will be of service in rebuilding peacetime industry. 


The cooperation of all will make the best possible service 
avatlable now and in the future. 





Assvciatrep Crenit Bureaus ve America 
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“An Association of Credit Bureaus Since 1906” 
1218 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 









































Al ALL-PURPOSE Siicher 


Another in our series of new DeLuxe Stickers 


| YOU HELP IN THE , 
WAR EFFORT (@ 


When! 


You shop during the hours when 
stores and transportation are 
less crowded. 








You buy carefully, eliminating 
returns and exchanges. 


You take packages with you. 





You do not make unreasonable 
requests for delivery or other 
services. 





You use your charge account 
and pzy promptly. 














IF WARTIME brings out nothing else it certainly brings 
out the spirit of cooperation in people. A genuine appeal for 
help never fails to get results today, and that’s what this 
new National “‘all purpose”’ Sticker is—an appeal for cooper- 
ation Use it on statements to slow-paying accounts, as well 
as on letters to customers who make excessive returns, to 


show them how they can help you serve them best during 
these difficult times. 


WHAT DO YOU want them to do? You would like 
them to shop wisely and make no unreasonable requests; to 
take purchases with them; to use their charge accounts and 
to pay promptly. All these things and others are listed on 
this new National Sticker, and the story is presented, NOT 
in a demanding way, but in a manner that appeals to the 
American spirit of cooperation. 


Attractively printed in dark blue ink on 
goldenrod, gummed paper. Shown above ac- 
tual size. Order by number (D-5) from your 
Credit Bureau or National Office. Boxed in 
quantities of 1,000 each. 


Price, $2.50 a thousand 


NATIONAL Reta. Crepir ASSOCIATION 


SHELL BUILDING ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Here's a practical suggestion 


Yes, fewer employees must do more - Four Other Highlights 


work now. Rand McNally Budget Cou- 
pon Books can help you solve this N It 
manpower shortage problem. They oo 
reduce customer credit detail, cut out Recent Elections 
much bookkeeping etc. 
Write for full particulars to: RAND McNALLY 
& COMPANY, Dept. 113, 536 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 5; 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City 11; 559 Mission Street, San Francisco 5. 
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UY 
THREE FOLKS T° ss 


Seven things you should do: 


. Buy only 2. Pay no more 3. Pay off old 4. Support 5. Provide for 6. Don’t ask 2 Buy all the 

what you than ceiling debts and higher taxes | the future with | more money War Bonds 

really need prices... buy avoid making ... pay them adequate life for goods you | you can afford- 
rationed goods new ones willingly insurance sell or and keep them 
only with stamps and savings work you do 


Keep prices down...use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do without 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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L. HA. Thorlahsson* 


| NQUESTIONABLY, we have all asked our- 
L selves in recent months, “Where do we go from 
here?” Which reminds me of a story about an em- 
ployee in a retail store who keeled over. Another fel- 
low employee remarked, “He is gone.” Someone said, 
“Where?” The obvious answer was, “I don’t know, 
but he is dead.” We can’t tell whether anyone has 
gone to heaven or hell, but we do know that the prepara- 
tion one makes before one dies has some influence on 
the hereafter. So it will be with the period after the 
war; it will depend a great deal on the type of think- 
ing, planning and preparation which we and others do 
before that period of readjustment is upon us. 


’ 


From the outset, I wish to make it clear that I 
possess no occult or supernatural powers for forecasting 
or looking into the future. However, I propose to 
present a picture of certain facts and a summary of ideas, 
not entirely my own, which may be of a provocative 


character, to stimulate your thinking and result in your~ 


decision to explore and endeavor to solve these problems, 
if we are to make progress along the path we wish “to 
go from here.” 


Being a comparatively recent arrival in this city from 
the Middle West, what I say cannot be construed as 
boasting, as I have had nothing to do with the results 
or the conditions. Over a period of years, merchants 
and credit men in Vancouver have taken the lead in 
developing and establishing sound credit granting 
principles in the retail field. Might I suggest it should 
not be difficult for the East, in this case at least, to 
admit that the West can make important contributions 
to the country as a whole. 


The spade work that was started years ago has more 
than justified the effort, which is evidenced by the 
harmony and good will in our local Association today 
and, further, the public are gradually recognizing that 
the protection of their credit standing in the community 
is paramount. The accomplishment has been no easy 
task and great credit is due all those who have cooperated 
and contributed something vital to the cause of sound 
credit principles. For this, the credit men may be 
assured the merchants are truly grateful. 

While this is true, there are several pertinent questions 
we might ask, as they have influenced our past and 
influence the present and, equally, will influence our 


*Controller, Hudson’s Bay Company, Retail Store, Vancouver, 
B.C. An address before the fall meeting of the Vancouver Retail 
Credit Grantors’ Association. 


Do We Go 


From Here ! 


future progress as well. These questions can be divided 
into three groups: 


(1) Customers 
(2) Merchants 
(3) Credit Bureaus 


(1) Customers: Have our customers been satisfied 
with treatment received in the way of credit 
granting? Have they felt the merchant’s main 
desire has been to render an efficient service? 
Have they been entirely satisfied with treatment 
received at time ef application and during repay- 
ment period? 

Merchants: Have those meeting the public 
developed a friendly understanding, taking par- 
ticular pains to avoid customer embarrassment at 
the time accommodation is requested, thereby 
creating a bond of friendship between customer 
and merchant? Have the merchants assumed 
their full responsibility to the community regard- 
ing credit? By their selling policies have they 
avoided creating a debt burden which would 
interfere with the health and happiness of the 
community? Have they assisted the customer in 
the use cf his income so that he may maintain his 
respected position in the community? Have they 
developed a pride of ownership and increased the 
standard of living? Have they diverted funds 
into tangible assets as against foolish spending 
for nonessentials? Have they avoided being 
purely selfish in their motives? 

Credit Bureaus: Have the Credit Bureaus ful- 
filled their functions satisfactorily in obtaining 
and giving accurate credit information? Have 
they done their share in developing a pride in a 
good credit record in the community? Are they 
abreast of the times in providing service to the 
merchants and customers? 

These questions can generally be answered in the 
affirmative, but this is not sufficient. A chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link. Therefore, credit granters 
should review their past and present, to determine 
whether they, individually, have contributed to the 
respect and friendship between customer and merchant, 
thereby contributing something truly worth while to re- 
tailing generally. 

On this coast, undoubtedly, we made great strides 
during the past decade, in standardizing terms and credit 
principles, indicating that we, as merchants, can work 
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together in the best interests of the community and 
ourselves. I believe this effort has exceeded that in 
many other sections of Canada. While Government 
regulations have restricted the granting of credit, due 
to the foregoing they were less disturbing and, as a 
matter of record, we were prepared, and ready to act, 
prior to the issuance of any Government order. 

Recently, Prime Minister Churchill said, “We have 
shown we can face disaster; we have still to show we 
can be worthy of good fortune.” This statement can 
also be applied to our past and probable future. 

Installment credit was at its peak in 1929 and con- 
tinued to drop the following three years before rising 
again. We, as merchants, faced that “disaster” in the 
credit field, coming out of it stronger than ever and 
profiting by the experience to develop more sound credit 
principles. 

Installment credit in the U. S. A. exceeded the 1929 
peak in 1941, in all classifications, but now, less than 
two years later, has dropped to almost as low and, in 
some cases, lower than the 1932 and 1933 figures. A 
case in point—installment selling in furniture stores 
gives this picture: 


1929—Just under 600 million. 
1941—Exceeded 600 million. 
1933—Dropped to 300 million. 
1943—Dropped to just above 300 million. 


Admittedly, this present situation is due both to 
shortage of merchandise and to credit regulations. 
However, with conditions as they are, the liquid position 
is definitely healthy. 

At present, our credit volume has decreased in the 
midst of war prosperity, contrary to the prosperity during 
the first great war and the period prior to the 1929 
peak. This indicates that in the credit field, in line 
with many other activities, the readjustment problems 
following this war will be quite different, and at the 
same time we realize that the dangers of inflation appear 
to be not so great. 


Benefits of Credit Regulations 


Merchants must be ready to admit that Government 
regulation of credit has been both desirable and bene- 
ficial to the trade and public alike. Merchants from 
coast to coast have been forced to operate on the same 
basis which, for the purpose of this discussion, might be 
considered more important. It has been proven that 
this is possible, regardless of conditions, or peculiar cir- 
cumstances of various localities, whether real or 
imaginary. 

Largely influenced by this, there will be a temptation 
for merchants, and credit men in particular, to favour 
credit granting on its present basis, or with only moder- 
ate variations, in the years to come. It might even be 
stated that we have reached the “Utopia” for which 
many have been striving. There is no “Utopia” in 
credit granting. It must adjust itself to the times and 
demands. Perfection today may be imperfection to- 
morrow, or even highly undesirable. Therefore, it is 
essential we make plans for the future so that merchants 
may contribute their share to the adjustment of condi- 
tions as they will exist after the war. 
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At this point I might return to Mr. Churchill’s state- 
ment and say that we have, yet to show we can be 
worthy of good fortune. Therefote, we have a challenge 
to meet postwar problems with courage and with open- 
minds. €. 

To take up this challenge,” unity in thought and 
action is necessary from coast to coast, to enable mer- 
chants to contribute something to that better world we 
desire so much after the war. Now is the time to 
organize a strong Canadian Retail Credit Association, to 
study the problems that lie ahead of us and in unity 
put into practice the type of credit service which will 
contribute the greatest amount of good to the country 
as a whole, in our postwar community life. 


Straight Thinking Necessary 


“Where do we go from here?” means there is a lot 
of thinking to be done and, when comparing conditions 
of today with a year ago, we can feel any plans made 
today may not be premature, as it takes time to make 
plans and put them into operation. The average person 
thinking of the future thinks selfishly for improved 
personal conditions and those particularly affecting his 
immediate locality, and not the country at large. We 
all like to be prophetic, but this is valueless and some- 
times dangerous, unless it is based on proper planning 
and reasoning. Today, thinking men all over the world 
are making plans and, in the retail field, whether deal- 
ing with credit or merchandising, we must think and 
plan if we are to justify any recognition in shaping the 
future after the war. 

The type of leadership within our ranks which we are 
able to produce then becomes vital. Leadership should 
not be left entirely to government, to assume the blame 
for unsuccessful policies in credit and merchandising 
fields. Leadership should be able and strong enough to 
assist the government so that the problems of the mer- 
chants may be understood. 

If it is possible for merchants and credit granters to 
advance to the point of setting their house in order, it 
may be assumed they are in a position to study the 
larger problems of the times as they might, and un- 
doubtedly will, affect retail business and consumer credit. 
These problems are well known to you and are sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Transition from wartime to peacetime economy. 


2. Men engaged in war industries to be.absorbed into normal 
production industries and activities. 

3. Employment for men demobilized, which will probably 
be simplified to some extent by the two main theatres of 
war reaching a conclusion at different times. 

. Civilian population will be reshuffled, reestablishing some 
areas and possibly eliminating others to the point of 
producing ghost towns or deserted sections. 

. Use of factories now producing war materials for the 
production of consumer goods. 

. The development of aviation. 

. Necessary replacements of railroad equipment, now being 
taxed to the limit by wartime demands. 

. Motor car industry. 

. The release of inventions which are being used for war 
effort only, which for consumer use are far superior to 
what we have known. 

. The necessity of carrying our huge Federal debt will 
require that employment, production and distribution be 
maintained at almost present levels with equal National 
income. 

. Restatement of town-planning requirements and reestablish- 
ment of blighted areas. 

. City transportation facilities. 
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13. The feeding and clothing of peoples in occupied countries 
as and when released from German or Japanese domina- 
tion. 


14. Rehabilitation of large areas which have been destroyed 
in many parts of the globe. 

15. Immigration and settlement problems. 

16. The change from Isolationism and development toward 


greater world partnership, with justice and fair play being 
the first consideration. 


We recognize that these problems are receiving the 
serious consideration of government and citizens alike, 
and with sincere cooperation and support from all, in- 
cluding ourselves, solutions will be found and the fol- 
lowing might, therefore, be expected: 


Immediately following the war an intense hunger for 
consumer goods, particularly of the type which has been 
unobtainable. This might make inflationary problems 
even more serious than at present—Government reg- 
ulations being an anti-inflationary device will be con- 
tinued for a period. This tremendous backlog of 
purchasing power will be supported by savings which 
have been accumulating, regardless of bond issues, taxes, 
etc. 


After a period of readjustment, the following condi- 
tions might exist, based on expressed opinions, a number 
of facts, and probable demands of the public at large: 


. Tremendous business activity is indicated. 
2. Employment will be almost as great as during the war 

period. 

. Production will be in excess of anything in the past. 

. National income will be greater than any peacetime high. 

. Business obtainable from new materials and _ processes 
developed through war necessity and to be released for 
consumer use. 

. New standards of housing and comfort will be demanded. 


. Great demands for motor cars on account of present . 


restrictions. 

. Replacement of electric appliances now unavailable. 

. Large expenditures for public works which have been re- 
stricted and replacement of many city services which 
have had to be neglected. 

. Expenditures for bringing transportation facilities up to 
date, to meet the demands and requirements. 


. Expenditures for reestablishing and eliminating blighted 
areas. 


In line with the foregoing, it might be well to inject 
a brief digest of two articles that have appeared in The 
Crepir Wor.p and which some of you may have read: 

Mr. S. R. Baer, of Stix, Baer and Fuller Company, 
St. Louis, states that he feels we do not have to antici- 
pate a depression similar to the early ’30’s, and that the 
people of the world would not tolerate a condition that 
would throw millions out of work. Also, that the 
Federal Government could not permit one to develop 
because the Government could not service its extremely 
large national debt under such conditions. ‘This debt 
can be serviced only from taxes produced from the 
Profits of industries, or through artificially induced 
inflation. 

Richard H. Stout, President, Morris Plan Bankers 
Association, says we must have continued full-time em- 
ployment and full production; there is no alternative. 
We cannot go back to fractional employment, bread lines 
and doles. War has shown that we can have full em- 
ployment and it will be demanded during peacetime. 

Youth will not again be told that it must emerge from 
school to find a world of enforced idleness. 


Those who have experienced wartime wage levels 
will not be satisfied to return to lower sates. 


It is obvious that full production and distribution are 
necessary to meet these conditions. 


The place consumer credit will assume under these 
conditions might be as follows: 


1. Research of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
indicates credit, not savings, will be used to make pur- 
chases, 

. With the probability of national income and _ production 
being higher, consumer credit will be more useful than 
ever. 

. Increased incomes cause consumers to seek conveniences 
and luxuries which will be bought out of greater income 
by way of consumer credit. 

. Consumer credit will produce volume that would not be 
obtained otherwise. 

- Since distribution is necessary to take care of production, 
consumer credit is equally necessary to take care of dis- 
tribution. 

. Volume of goods produced by full employment cannot be 
sold in suthcient quantities for cash, making installment 
selling necessary. 

. While, at present, credit is assisting in the curtailment 
of sales, it can be assumed that in the postwar period 
credit will be used to produce sales. 


In conclusion, we might look forward with confidence 
to the future and recognize that some of the difficult 
periods will be assisted by savings bank account reserves, 
War Savings Certificates, Victory Bonds, refunds of 
compulsory savings now accumulating through income 
tax deductions and last, but not least, by wise and in- 
telligent consumer credit when in the hands of com- 
petent credit granters. Regardless of this, we must 
not be selfish in our desires and motives, remembering 
these have been largely responsible for many troubles 
in the world in the past, but we must strive to achieve 
for all the liberties which have been declared in the 
Atlantic Charter. Do not let us be guilty of overlook- 
ing the importance these liberties have in making our 
postwar plans and decisions. 

Paul Hoffman’s motto for postwar planners should be 
adopted by us all: “Take your hat off to the past and 
your coat off to the future.” Doing this we may have 
no fear of “where we go from here,” either for our- 
selves or for our children. 


INDERS 


for The Credit World 


CPx MPHLET type with stiff blue fab- 
ricoid covered sides and the words “Credit 
World” lettered in gold. Holds 12 issues. 
There is an individual wire for each issue, 
easily inserted. Every member should 
have a binder for each volume. Price, 


$1.75, postpaid. -» +» «» 


Order from 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building Se. Louis, Missouri 
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Skip Tracers 


Thomas McMorrew 


ET’S SUPPOSE you are behind in your bills. To 
if be even more fantastic, let’s suppose they are so 
long overdue that your creditors have dunned you to the 
point where you dodge all strangers, dread the first of the 
month and refuse to answer the doorbell. Then one 
night, while brooding over the situation, you are struck 
by an idea which at first seems appalling but which 
grows more and more tempting until presently you are 
asking yourself: ‘Why not?” 

Soon thereafter your creditors cease to pester you. The 
once-dreaded dun letters accumulate harmlessly in the 
mailbox that is yours no longer; for you have become 
what is known, among those with a professional interest 
in such matters, as a “skip.” 

Although seldom effective, this method of solving 
financial problems is very popular. So many people adopt 
it, in fact, that they provide full-time employment for a 
highly accomplished group of human bloodhounds, called 
“skip tracers,” who specialize in pursuing absconding 
debtors and have a surprising variety of ways of locating 
that new address to which you, hypothetically speaking, 
have just lammed. 

At this point it may be well to make clear that skip 
tracing can be and usually is a legitimate activity. As 
practiced by reputable firms, especially those with perma- 
nent tracers of their own, it is simply a creditor’s law- 
abiding effort to collect money due him. And even 
among the free-lance tracers the majority confine them- 
selves to legitimate methods. After admitting this, how- 
ever, the fact remains that there are many thoroughly 
unscrupulous tracers whose activities harass innocent peo- 
ple, injure other businesses and even hamper the public 
services. In their zeal to locate their quarry, at so much 
a head, these tricksters go pretty far. Recently one of 
them went so far that he went right into jail. 

This man, Mr. H. of New York City, was sentenced 
last May to six months in the workhouse 
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Out-Patient Division, Office of Ward Supervisor. For 
Official Use Only. It instructed the recipient to telephone 
immediately, and not only gave him the number but also 
specified that he ask for the supervisor of, say, “Ward 
JK-66-3.” This, when the call came, enabled Mr. H. to 
turn to his file and promptly identify the case. He would 
then explain to the caller that a patient there in the hos- 
pital was asking for someone—probably a relative or 
friend—by the name of Joseph Doakes. Did the caller 
know Mr. Doakes or where he could be reached? Would 
he try to find him, ask around among his friends, tell him 
to call this same number? And as quickly as possible, 
please? No, the ward supervisor—that is, Mr. H.—was 
not permitted to give the name of the patient or reveal the 
name of the hospital to anyone but Joseph Doakes himself. 
During this conversation the gruesome Mr. H., for a 
final touch of realism, would occasionally ring an ambu- 
lance gong fastened to his desk. The person at the other 
end of the wire, alarmed and sympathetic, would nat- 
urally tell all he knew about Joe Doakes. If he knew 
where Joe could be reached, he told that. If not, he 
would hurry out, spread the word and enlist the aid of 
anyone who might conceivably help to locate Doakes and 
get him to telephone the hospital before it was too late. 
The chief advantage of this procedure was that it set 
a lot of people to doing Mr. H.’s work for him, thus 
saving him the time and expense of finding Doakes him- 
self. Another result was that presently quite a few men 
and women, filled with anxiety or pity, would be scurry- 
ing around among Greater New York’s 112 hospitals. 
Anyone thus victimized may be cheered to learn that Mr. 
H.’s blind telephone is disconnected and his fake ambu- 
lance gong will clang no more—at least not until his 
stretch in the workshop expires the twenty-seventh of 
this November. 
But other tracers are using just as_unscrupulous meth- 
ods, and our present laws provide surpris- 





and fined $500 for practices which the dis- 
trict attorney described as “vicious.” ‘The 
technique in question was as follows: 
Listing himself as a tracer of missing per- 
sons, Mr. H. solicited business by circular- 
izing department stores, banks, lawyers and 
collection agencies. He offered to locate any- 
one for a fee of five dollars if supplied with 
the names and addresses of the missing per- 
son’s relatives, friends and personal refer- 
ences. After obtaining these data, he would 
mail each of these people a printed card. 
The card was important; it was Mr. H.’s 








ingly little ammunition to combat them. 
The Federal Trade Commission does what 
it can, and post-office inspectors keep a sharp 
eye on the mail, but skip tracers are not 
using the mails to defraud. They cheat peo- 
ple out of nothing but information, and that 
is not a crime. 

A less ghoulish subterfuge of shady trac- 
ers is to give themselves the appearance of 
governmental activities. Several outfits work- 
ing out of Washington, for example, have 
imitated the forms used by the Selective 








most valuable piece of business equipment. 
Designed to look like an official notice 
from a hospital, the card bore this heading: 
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Because some people 
vamoose without paying 
their bills, a new racket is 


now flourishing. 


Service System; and another, calling itself 
the Occupational Placement Bureau, even 
had the effrontery to utilize the prestige of 
the U. S. Treasury and sign its decoy let- 
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ters “M. O. Morgenten” in’ facsimile. Probably no bank teller mistook 
the signature for that of Secretary Morgenthau, but bank tellers were not 
the people the letters were designed to dupe. The FTC issues a cease- 
and-desist against such fakers as fast as they are brought to its attention, 
but others keep cropping up. 

One of those squelched was the tracer who assumed the title “Chief 
Statistician.” Under the pretense of conducting a Federal employment 
service, he would write to a skip’s friends and relatives and enclose an 
“employment voucher” that looked impressively official. It gave the name 
of the “subject’”—the skip—and requested his address, the name and ad- 
dress of his employer, and the amount of his salary. A large proportion 
of the people who received this “voucher” filled in the desired data, some 
because they thought they were helping the “subject” get a better job, 
others because they believed it was a governmental form. 

Another Washington pretender who drew a cease-and-desist order was 
the tracer whose literature billed him as “Chief of the Employment Sec- 
tion, Dept. 603, Reclassification Service.” The activities of this gang of 
impostors, sending their letters out of the capital by thousands, did noth- 
ing to increase public respect for genuine Federal questionnaires. 

The dubious skip tracers know how to exploit human foibles for their 
own purposes. They know, for example, that it is a rare man indeed who 
can remain indifferent when notified that he may be on the point of inherit- 
ing a fortune. Even the man of skeptical nature, the pessimist who refuses 
to believe in such things as unknown relatives who die rich, will decide to 
answer the letter. So he supplies the data that will identify him and pos- 
sibly win him riches. But nobody hands him a pot of gold; just a summons. 


Skip Tracing Methods 

Tracers who use this device always choose names that will help along 
the imposture. Four of these—and the FTC has proceeded against the 
entire quartet—carried on their activities under the disarming titles of 
National Inheritance Bureau, Heirs Estates, Federal Inheritance Service, 
and United States Inheritance Bureau. 

Almost any legitimate business that solicits the public by mail is likely 
to be victimized by unscrupulous skip tracers. The business of polling 
public opinion, for instance, has suffered through the antics of tracers who 
mail out such queries as “What do you think about a fourth term?” 
“What shall we do with Hitler when we capture him?” These are ques- 
tions on which most people have violent opinions, and they jump at the 
chance to go on record. When the alleged poll is exposed as a skip tracer’s 
dodge, even the most reputable poll is harmed a little. 

The phony poll letter, because it is sent to the skips themselves, not their 
friends or relatives, can be worked only on a skip whose address is known, 
but who is too elusive to be contacted in person. This applies also to the 
insured-parcel bait, an old but still good way to lure a skip out of hiding. 
To work this dodge, the tracer poses as an express agency and mails the 
skip a card notifying him that a package consigned to him and insured for 
fifty dollars is being held in the warehouse because of deficient address. 
He is instructed not to call in person, but to fill in his complete address 
on the attached card and forward it. As anything worth insuring for fifty 
dollars is obviously worth claiming—even if you believe it was addressed 
to you by error—the skip forwards his address, and is still waiting for the 
package when he gets slapped with a legal process by the creditor who, for 
a fee of five dollars, learned his address from the bogus express agency. 

Responsible firms frown on collection methods of this sort, and most of 
the complaints acted on by the Federal Trade Commission come to it 
through the offices of the Better Business Bureau. During the past year 
the FTC proceeded against sixty tracers throughout’ the country. A cease- 
and-desist order, however, is not a powerful insecticide. Violating it entails 
only a civil penalty, to be recovered by suit—and try to collect a money 
judgment from a slippery tracer. Although the FTC may go into court 
and have a judge order a user of decoy letters to stop, thus making him 
liable for contempt if he refuses, the tracer need only change his name and 
method and be off to the races again. 


(Turn to “Skip Tracers,” page 30.) 
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Too Many Words Are Dangerous 


TOO MANY WORDS, like hackneyed expressions, 
destroy the effectiveness of a letter. People are too busy 
these days to be bored by superfluous words. They will, 
however, read concise, to-the-point, dynamic sentences 
that tell them in a clear-cut way exactly what they 
want to know. 

That’s why it is a good plan to make your letters 
concise—to use only such words as are necessary to tell 
the story in a clear and courteous manner. You can 
do this by using short, clear-meaning words, by eliminat- 
ing “two-for-one”’ combinations like “each and every,” 


and by cutting the sentences short. 
To help you shorten the length of your letters, here 
is a list of long-winded expressions and the replacements 


for them: 


Too Many Words 

At all times 

At an early date 

Cooperate together 

Costs the sum of 

Depreciate in value 

Due to the fact that 

Each and every 

Enclosed please find 

Entirely complete 

Exactly identical 

First began 

For the month of May 

Good benefits 

Greatly appreciate 

Has written to us and 
told us 

I might suggest 

In a satisfactory manner 

Inasmuch as 

In the amount of 

In the event that 

In this matter 

In view of the fact that 

It is requested that you 
send us 

It would be appreciated if 
you would do this 

Just recently 

Originally began 

Our adjustment department 
tells us that they have 

Perfectly all right 

Quite unique 

Refer back 

Report to the effect that 

Seldom ever 

Still continue to 

Still remains 

That there has been an 
error made 


Total effect of all this 


Use These 

Always 

Soon 

Cooperate 

Costs 

Depreciate 

Because 

Each 

Enclosed is 

Complete 

Identical 

Began 

For May 

Benefits 

Appreciate 

(Either “has written” or 
“has told’”—not both) 

I suggest 

Satisfactorily 

As 

For, of, or amounting to 

If 

(eliminate ) 

Since 

Please send us 


We shall appreciate 
your doing this 

Recently 

Began 

Our adjustment 
department has 

All right 

Unique 

Refer 

Report that 

Seldom 

Continue to 

Remains 

That an error has 


been made 
Effect 
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Under date of On 

Until such time Until 

We wish to thank you Thank you 
We ask that you send Please send 
Whether or not Whether 
Very complete Complete 


This Month’s Illustrations» > 


All of the letters reproduced this month have a definite 
Christmas flavor and are timed for December mailing. 
There’s a tone of friendliness and good will evident 
in all of them which is most appropriate for the approach- 
ing holiday season. 

The Christmas season is not only an ideal time to 
write letters of appreciation to prompt-paying customers, 
but it also presents a splendid opportunity to put good 
will into every letter you write. Regardless of what 
kind of a letter it is—whether it be a collection letter 
or one soliciting business from new or inactive accounts— 
there’s no better time than during December to put 
some real friendship into it. 

Illustration No. 1, an inactive account letter from 
Cummings Company, Boston, Mass., has about it all of 
the charm of the Christmas spirit. Notice its decided 
sales flavor and how it stresses the appeal of holiday 
merchandise. Attractively set up on a colorful letter- 
head which ties in cleverly with the message of the 
letter, it is so friendly that it cannot help but draw the 
reader to the store. 

Another inviting inactive account letter is shown in 
Illustration No. 2. This was sent in by W. L. Brian, 
Credit Manager, Joske Brothers Company, San Antonio, 
Texas. It is printed on a special holiday letterhead and 
offers a novel idea—the use of a poem to put the story 
across. A very pleasing piece of work, indeed! 

Seasonable, too, is the excellent inactive account letter 
reproduced in Illustration No. 3. It’s a friendly letter 
—a selling letter—and is certain to produce good results 
for the Premier Laundry. ‘The opening is interesting, 
the letter breathes service from start to finish, and there 
is a definite request for action in the closing. This is 
excellent strategy. 

Illustration No. 4 shows how the seasonal appeal can 
be used to advantage with a collection notice. This 
attractive default card, composed by Milton Rose, Credit 
Manager, The Peerless Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 
and printed on white paper stock sprinkled with gold, 
should prove very effective. It is concise, courteous, 
and crystal clear. The thought in the closing is par- 
ticularly timely. 

Illustration No. § is a printed default notice which 
comes from William J. Kirby, Credit Manager, 
Gilchrist’s, Boston, Mass. It, too, makes full use of the 
seasonal appeal. The wording is friendly, the heading 
invites attention, and the closing is a definite request 
for action. 

Our thanks go to these five contributors! Other 
readers are cordially invited to send in samples of 
their successful letters for publication. 
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You have been missed by us, for 
you have not given us the 
pleasure to serve you since your account was paid in full. 
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We have spent a great deal of effor 
you and for Christmas. 


delighted at our newest selection of dresses and 
and, you'll adore our assorted 
wear, lingerie, gloves and bag 


Best of all 


ever before. You'll be amazed to learn ho’ 
dollar will buy at Cummings. a 


Remember, your account is alwa 
pletely at your service. 
delay to inconvenience you 
and say, "Charge it!* 


Comé in soon, won't you? We look forward to ex- 
changing greetings for a very Merry Christmas and 
@ sincere Happy New Year. 


Cheerily yours, 
INGS COMPANY 
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PREMIER LAUNDR Y 
LIMITED 
CLEANERS - DYERS 


47H Avenue aT 6TH SreeeT West 


©) CALGARY. ALTA. 


Mrs.Leo Smith, 
414- 40th Avenue, West, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


December 1, 1945 


Dear Mrs.Smith: 


Do you remember the words of Charles Dickens 
in his immortal " Christmas Carol?" Ye says he always 
thought of Christmas as a good time. 


That is what it should be. A season of goodwill, 
when one can meet friends, and enjoy the companionship of 
youth and age. 


So that you will have more time for the snecial 
preparations, the Christmas shonping, the round of social 
activities, why not take advantage of the charge account 
you have with us. Your account is still open for use. 


Just phone Main 9511 and ask for our driver to 
call. Give him all your soiled linen, and those rugs and 
curtains that need refreshing for the festive season. 

Then you will have time for your more exciting duties. 
Christmas burdened with household worries is not enjoyable. 
Won't you let us do the heavy work for you? 


Yours very truly, 
Laem Bomber 4h 
a 


for President. 
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PLEASE SEND THIS STUB WITH YOUR REMITTANCE 


r- 
Mrs. Emily James 
2 Westwood, Massachusetts 


BALANCE OcT. 31, 1942 635.29. ss 


IT’S LATER THAN YOU THINK! 
If you haven't started your Holiday Shopping or completed 
your Christmas list, may we urge you to do so without 
OF COURSE, YOU'LL WANT TO USE YOUR 
GILCHRIST CHARGE ACCOUNT — BUT —. because 
the above balance is overdue as of the 10thi of this month, 
we are not permitted by Federal Credit Regulations to 
accept further charges until payment has been made. 
THEREFORE, WHY NOT SEND YOUR CHECK 
BY RETURN MA 
FOR THE AMOUNT OVERDUE? “2 





Waltham — we'll gladly help you, P™* Mf Cisdit Office today at Boston, Quincy of 
Please disregard this note if payment bas been sent. 





Dear Miss Barnes: 


Twas a month before Christmas 
No shopping done yet! 

The family was fuming. 

Each one in a fret 


What to get mother, 

A trinket or fad? 

And then there was brother. 
Sister and dad. 


But try as they would 

To make out a list, 

Their minds would not cut 
‘Through the fog and the mist. 


Well, we know a store 

Where you USED to charge 
That will permit your selection 
Of gifts small and large. 


For here you find fashions 

And small gifts galore, 

A world of accessories 

At “YOUR FAVORITE STORE™ 


We've missed you of late, 
This worries us too, 

For we want to keep friends 
Both old and the new. 


So don't stay away. 

Come see us once more, 

It's Christmas, you know, 

At YOUR FAVORITE STORE. 
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Military and Industrial 


Demobilization and the Credit Man 


S A WORKING assumption, Victory by the end 
\N of 1944 is sufficiently near to highlight the out- 
standing problems of unemployment and disemployment 
that merchant and credit executive will have to face. 
The unemployment will be that of demobilized service- 
men; the disemployment will be that of displaced war 
workers. This excess labor supply will be acute in the 
conversion period. Its absorption back again into gain- 
ful employment for civilian production will test the in- 
genuity, daring, skill, foresight and concrete planning 
of business leaders. 
The facility with which conversion is accomplished 
and whether it is mainly accomplished by business or 
by government will do much to set the pattern of the 








Military and Industrial Demobilization, Related to Prewar 
Employed by States 


Source: Monthly Labor Review, July, 1943 
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*Differences between United States totals and sums of State 
components are due to rounding of figures. 
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Dr. M. R. Neifeld 


Economist, 


Beneficial Management Corporation 
Newark, New Jersey 


postwar economy for many years to come. Accordingly, 
it is most desirable to have some rough measure of the 
magnitude of the demobilization problem. This has 
now been prepared in a table published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in the July 1943 issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. (Illustrated on this page.) 

As a convenient basis for preliminary analysis, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics made the following assump- 
tions which are not to be taken as predictions: 

. The war will be over by December, 1944. 

. The United States in early postwar years will maintain 

armed forces of 2,500,000. 

. War production will be rapidly curtailed to the level 

of postwar defense requirements. 

. Industrial conversion to civilian production will be at 

maximum speed. 

Under these assumptions, the end of the war will find 
about eight-and-a-half-million fighters waiting for de- 
mobilization and some six-million industrial workers 
being laid off because their production of war goods will 
be in excess of peacetime needs. The pressure of four- 
teen-and-a-half million potential workers unemployed 
will put a premium on speed of conversion. In one 
sense, these estimates of military and industrial de- 
mobilization minimize the actual reemployment problem. 
They do not include shifts within a given industry. 
They are totals for the reconversion period as a whole 
and do not measure unemployment at any given moment. 
The number tempprarily disemployed in reconversion 
will be less than the number of workers permanently 
displaced by the contraction of specialized munitions 
production. 

In another sense, the estimates overemphasize the 
employment problem at any particular moment. ‘The 
impact of military demobilization will not hit all at one 
time. Necessarily, the physical task of discharging 
servicemen into civilian life ‘will be staggered over the 
year or two it will take to return millions of veterans 
from abroad. So, too, work on war jobs will taper off, 
rather than come to a jarring stop. Nevertheless, the 
table is highly suggestive for the magnitude of the reem- 
ployment issue. 

The severity of the problem will be unevenly dis- 
tributed; it will vary from state to state. The scale 
devised by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to measure the 
acuteness of the situation is the total number demobilized 
(workers and servicemen) to the number employed in 
1940. This measure yields the ratio of the excess labor 
supply during the conversion period to the prewar 
capacity of each state to provide employment; or, to put 
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it another way, the measure compares the number who 
will be looking for jobs with the number who were at 
work before the war. The demobilized or “excess” labor 
supply that will be seeking reemployment varies from 19 
per cent in one state to over 50 per cent of normal pre- 
war employment in another state. 

Because of the way the military draft worked, the 
number of servicemen to be demobilized is a fairly con- 
stant proportion of the population and of prewar em- 
ployment (one-sixth to one-fifth) in the several states. 
On the other hand, the proportion of war workers to 
be displaced varies widely depending on many factors, 
such as local concentration of war work and migration 
of workers from other communities. 

In the industrial centers where war production was 
concentrated, the problem will be most severe. In 
Michigan, six servicemen or war workers will be scan- 
ning the want advertisements for every ten persons em- 
ployed in 1940; Connecticut will have a percentage of 
49; Washington and Indiana will have a percentage of 
45. In the eight states of California, Kansas, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Utah, demobilization ratios will range between 35 per 
cent and 42 per cent. 


Demobilization Ratios 


In the seventeen states of Alabama, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin, demobilization ratios will range from 25 to 34%. 

In the twenty remaining states (South, Southwest, 
Northern Plain and Northwest Mountain areas) the de- 
mobilization ratios will range down from 25 per cent, but 


in no case will be less than 19 per cent. The average ° 


ratio and the number of people to be demobilized to 
1940 employment will be 32 per cent for the U.S.A. 

If the demobilized workers and veterans all remain 
in the labor force, private enterprise in the postwar 
period would have to find employment for one-third more 
workers than were employed in 1940. A suddent expan- 
sion of unemployment to one-third or even to one-fifth 
of the labor force (the minimum estimate for any one 
state) will at any time cause serious disturbance. Busi- 
nessmen concerned about the existence of the private en- 
terprise economy have a man-sized challenge to handle. 

While the Bureau of Labor Statistics table puts the 
emphasis ‘on total reemployment, the figures most useful 
immediately to the credit executive are those which 
measure the magnitude of the disemployment of war 
workers. He will want to know: How many of the 
debtors on his books will be among the war workers 
demobilized? What will be the condition of each ac- 
count? The wise credit executive will assemble for his 
own community, facts similar to these state figures. Par- 
ticularly, if he is located in a war-boom community, he 
will want to know in what lines war production will 
shrink, how much it will contract, and what companies 
and what departments within each company will deflate. 
Armed with such information he will be able to adjust 
intelligently his credit operations to avoid undue losses 
in the conversion period, and he will be ready at once 
to participate in and encourage local postwar civilian 
business expansion. . 











SOLDIERS’ so SAILORS’ 
CIVIL RELIEF ACT 


WAIVER FORM 


PREPARED IN RESPONSE to the re- 
quests of financial institutions for a separate 
waiver form—a companion form to our 
GUARANTEE and WAIVER which has 
enjoyed such widespread distribution. 








THIS NEW FORM is a separate waiver 
and designed for use in connection with 
guarantees, notes and comaker contracts. 


MOST RETAILERS have found that our 
GUARANTEE and WAIVER form fully 
meets their needs. Why? Because it is 
valid under the provisions of the Relief Act; 
it is a waiver and guarantee combined; and 
the guarantor has only one document to 
sign. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, however, 
have not been able to use the GUARAN- 
TEE and WAIVER form in connection with 
comaker paper. What they require is a 
separate waiver form. Then there are some 
retailers who have their own guarantee forms 
which they wish to use along with a sepa- 
rate waiver. 


IT IS TO MEET the needs of these credit 
granters that this new SOLDIERS’ and 
SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF ACT 
WAIVER FORM has been prepared. It 
complies with all the requirements of the 
Relief Act, and the actual text of the ap- 
plicable provisions of the Act is also printed 
on the reverse side. 


FOR BEST RESULTS, should be used in 
duplicate and copy handed to guarantor, 
endorser, surety or comaker. Blocked in 
pads of 100. Actual size 4”x6”. Printed 
in black ink on goldenrod paper. 





1,000 for $2.00 





NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building . St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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The Consumer and the War 
Joseph A. White 


Vice-President, Harris Stores, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
President, National Retail Credit Association 


E ARE GOING TO WIN the war and we 
are backing up our armed forces with every- 


thing that is necessary. However, there still remains 
the consumer problem which is slowly but successfully 
being solved. With our Washington Representative, 
Mr. R. Preston Shealey, I spent the morning of Septem- 
ber 3rd in attempting to obtain the answer to this ques- 
tion from the Office of Civilian Requirements, a set-up 
of the War Production Board, headed by Arthur D. 
Whiteside who is Vice-Chairman. 


Some published articles have given the impression that 
this office, established by General Administrative Order 
No. 2-99 of the War Production Board, effective May 1, 
1943, meant general loosening up of essential goods and 
services for consumers. That, however, we found not 
to be the case, but subject to the requirements of the 
armed services it is the function of OCR to determine, 
not what is “‘essential,”’ but what is “absolutely essential.” 

In other words, our manufacturers have certain re- 
quirements for the armed services, lease-lend, and other 
government agencies which must be filled first; the bal- 
ance is available for the consumer. ‘That balance, being 
limited, it became necessary, not only to ascertain what 
would bé available, but to use the raw matertals going 
into manufactured articles, and the manpower necessary 
to manufacture and distribute them, to the very best 
advantage. That is the job the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements is doing and apparently with success. 


Objectives of Maloney Bill 


I use these words advisedly because the Maloney Bill 
(S.885), which passed the Senate May 10, 1943, has 
not progressed beyond a reference to the House (no 
hearings having been planned up to October 9, it would 
seem to be dead). However, a short summary of the 
objectives of this bill may not be inappropriate, since 
they apparently afford, in a degree, the chart by which 
OCR is helping the consumer. These objectives (Sec. 
2-Senate 885) provide that the various government 
agencies shall allocate to civilian use the reserves which 
they deem essential to produce and distribute the goods 
and services necessary to keep the civilian population 
healthy and functioning effectively. The allocation, of 
course, is subject to the requirements of the armed 
services. 

OCR seems to be doing just what would have been 
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accomplished by the bill under its proposed set-up with 
an independent administrator. OCR is housed in the 
same building as the War Production Board, has the 
advantage of the latter’s contacts with producers of raw 
materials, manufacturers and distributors, and, in gen- 
eral, is able to avail itself without lost motion of what- 
ever the WPB possesses in the way of knowledge or 
information which may be of advantage to civilians. 

The WPB has not, however, had sufficient factual 
data to enable OCR to shrink “essential” goods and 
services for civilians into “absolutely essential” goods 
and services. For that reason it has in operation an 
analysis section, in charge of a practical businessman, 
J. A. Mitchell, formerly connected with the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. This section made contacts 
with manufacturers and representative business organiza- 
tions, obtained ideas of what might possibly be allocated 
to the consumer and is summarizing a test of 400 inter- 
views with New Jersey consumers. 


Examples of Questions in Survey 


Questions asked by field agents included what short- 
ages are worrying individuals most and why; what 
hard and soft goods consumers have been unable to ob- 
tain and the reasons given for such shortages. A typical 
question concerns refrigerators. For example, if out of 
order were repair parts available and if not, what did 
the consumer do about it? The answer to the question, 
of course, depends on the section of the country in which 
the consumer resides, those in the north being able to get 
along without using their refrigerators for longer periods 
of time than those in the south. 

This local conta¢t survey is to be followed later with 
spot interviews of ten thousand consumers scattered 
throughout the country. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that OCR has not already brought about a con- 
siderable measure of relief for the consumer. The 
press has carried the story of supplies, absolutely essential, 
being made available to civilians. Recent instances in- 
clude certain types of infants’ and children’s outerwear, 
underwear and sleeping garments, and men’s and boys’ 
heavyweight knitwear for winter use. This brings forci- 
bly to mind the value of the close connection between 
the OCR and WPB. It was the WPB that provided in 
this instance, as it has done in the matter of other 
commodities, priority assistance for the procurement of 
the necessary cotton yarn needed in the production of 
underwear. 

While the war lasts there will be complaints from 
time to time from both business and consumers, but 
so far as I can ascertain, such complaints are not in 
volume. It may assist you to know where to place com- 


(Turn to ‘‘The Consumer,” page 29.) 
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What penalties are provided for vio- 
lation of Regulation W? 


Does Regulation W require a down 
payment on the sale of coupon books? 
What information must appear on the 
Statement of Transaction? 

Is a down payment required on con- 
version agreements? 

Can split payments be accepted on 
charge accounts? 


Is it permissible to bill charge accounts 
on other than a calendar month basis? 


Must sales and federal excise tax be con- 
sidered in computing down payments? 


Is it permissible to schedule instalment 
payments in unequal amounts? In in- 
creasing amounts? 

What rules cover exchanges and 
adjustments? 


Are “contract sales’? exempt from the 
regulation? 


When is a Statement of Borrower 
required? 


What factors must be present before 
you can accept a Statement of Necessity? 
What rules cover layaways? Approvals? 


How long must you preserve your 
records? 


What rules govern ‘‘add-ons’’? 
How must letters and notices be worded 
to comply with the regulation? 

* * * 


These and scores of other questions of vital 
importance to you in your operations are an- 


swered in The Layman’s Handbook of Regulation W. 


HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 
192 Pages 








Do You Know the Answers 
to These Questions? 














Order Your Copy Now! 
THE LAYMAN’S HANDBOOK OF REGULATION W 


(Including Supplement Covering Latest Amendments) 


Are you thoroughly familiar with Regulation W? Do you 
understand all its provisions so that you comply fully with 
its rules and requirements? You must know how to operate 
under the Regulation for the duration of the war. You must 
know your rights as well as your responsibilities. 


Are you certain that your staff is complying fully with the 


Regulation and that the procedure adopted in your credit 
department also meets the requirements? 


You can make sure with The Layman’s Handbook of 
Regulation W (including supplement). It will bring you up 


to date on the regulation and enable you to comply fully 
with the rules. 


ACT AT ONCE IF YOU WANT THIS BOOK. The supply is limited 
as over 7,000 copies have already been sold. Be sure to get your copy 
by mailing coupon below today. 


Price to members, 75 cents (to nonmembers, $1.25) 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
SHELL BUILDING ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon Now! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
218 Shell Building, Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
I enclose check 


Please send me 


money order 


copies of THE LAYMAN’S HANDBOOK OF 


REGULATION W (including Supplement) at 75¢ a copy postpaid (non- 
members, $1.25). 
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For A YEAR OR MORE, 

my friend of a quarter of 

a century, Carl Wollner, 

President of the Panther 

Oil and Grease Mfg. Co., 

Fort Worth, and a char- 

ter member of the Dallas 

Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 

ciation, has urged me to 

publish in The CrepitT 

WORLD an account of my 

journeys from time to 

time. It was his thought 

that the experiences and 

activities in the various 

cities would be of interest to the members of the Asso- 

ciation. This article is in the form of a trial balloon 

and if the members are interested, future trips will be 
covered in a similar manner. 

Starting from St. Louis the afternoon of August 30, 
my first stop was Minneapolis. Accompanied by C. A. 
Wildes, Manager of the Minneapolis Credit Exchange, 
Inc., who drove me to St. Paul, we spent the morning 
of the 31st in that city. 

After calling on former National Director F. H. 
Koch of Schuneman’s, Inc., we were luncheon guests 
of Mr. Koch, who is also President of the Mutual 
Credit Rating Exchange, Inc. At the luncheon were 
Mrs. T. L. McGill, Manager of the Credit Bureau; 
Henry Kottke (former Credit Manager and Secretary- 
Treasurer of Field-Schlick, who died October 16), and 
T. Joseph Olsen of the Milton Rosen Tire and Rubber 
Company, President of the St. Paul Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation. Subsequently we called on my old friend 
Lambert S. Gill, Vice-President of The Emporium. 
Regulation W and postwar credit plans were discussed. 
Mr. Gill was very much in favor of continuance of the 
Regulation. 

In the afternoon, calls were made on several of the 
Minneapolis members, among them Miss Lily Person of 
Plymouth Furs, Past President of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America; Milton J. Solon of 
The Dayton Company, who was confined to his home 
with a severe cold; and a former Vice-President of the 
National Association, Pat H. Carr of Carr, Dolan and 
Hahn, who was also confined to his home, as a result 
of an accident. I also called on Harry W. Hoklas of 
Young-Quinlan Company, at various times chairman of 
important committees of the National, and former Na- 
tional Director Ben F. Collins of Warner Hardware 
Company. . 

That evening we attended a dinner at the Athletic 
Club honoring Tom Johnson, who retired that day as 
Credit Manager of Powers Mercantile Company. Tom 
was the dean of Credit Managers in Minnesota and from 
the standpoint of service, one of the oldest credit men in 
the United States. The meeting was attended by 18 or 
20 of the credit leaders and a discussion of postwar 
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credit plans was led by the chairman of the Minneapolis 
committee, R. J. Mularkey (now in the Service). 

Leaving Minneapolis the morning of September 1, 
the next thirty hours were spent on the Great Northern 
en route to Great Falls, Montana. Was met at the 
train by a committee of thre——W. Arthur Hagan of 
The Paris (Fligman Company), Barney Murphy of 
Strain Brothers, Inc., a Director of District 10, and 
Byron DeForest, Manager of the Great Falls Credit 
Exchange and Secretary of the Retail Credit Association. 

The luncheon was attended by eighteen or twenty busi- 
nessmen and credit managers. Steak was served, but my 
plate was adorned with a “beautiful” trout, which was 
deliciously prepared (special directions of Byron De- 
Forest). It was thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated. 
It was a “catch” of Miss Catherine, lovely daughter of 
Byron DeForest. 

A dinner meeting of the Retail Credit Association was 
held that evening at 6:30 and a general meeting at 
8:00. The latter was attended by eighty-five or ninety 
businessmen and credit managers of Great Falls and 
vicinity. 

Called at the offices of a number of members in the 
afternoon and again on Friday morning. It was my 
pleasure to discuss postwar credit plans with Mr. W. 
R. Strain of Strain Brothers. His father, founder of 
the business, followed the Great Northern railroad west, 
and eventually located in Great Falls. Even in those 
days he believed in and extended credit freely, a policy 
still followed by the firm. I found Mr. Strain strongly 
opposed to Regulation W being continued any longer 
than absolutely necessary. 

I also enjoyed an interview with Mr. Fred A. Flig- 
man, President of The Paris (Fligman Company). 

On Friday afternoon Virgil S. Proctor of the Great 
Falls Clinic drove me to a 10,000-acre ranch owned by 
himself and a doctor associate, located about forty miles 
from Great Falls. It was an interesting experience 
having the operating details explained to me and driving 
over sections of the ranch, on which there are more than 
one thousand head of cattle. 


Great Falls to Spokane 


Calls were also made on Saturday morning and that 
afternoon, after a stay of two delightful days, Mr. 
Proctor, accompanied by Barney Murphy, drove me to 
Glacier National Park, a distance of about 170 miles. 
That section of Montana is part of the “nation’s bread- 
basket” and along the way were thousands of acres of 
wheat fields. It was thrashing time and there was con- 
siderable activity. 

Saturday night was spent at St. Mary Lake, the east 
gate of the park. Starting out about ten o’clock Sunday 
morning we drove leisurely through the park, a most 
beautiful trip. It had rained the night before and 
snow covered the mountains—a most exquisite sight when 
the fog lifted and the sun broke through. We left the 
park through the west gate and I was driven to Columbia 
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Falls, Montana, where about 3:30 in the afternoon I 
boarded the train for Spokane. 

Arrived there—the Birthplace of the National—that 
evening. Labor Day was spent looking after correspond- 
ence which reached me at Spokane. On Tuesday calls 
were made on several credit leaders, Past Presidents 
Ralph W. Watson (1925) and E. K. Barnes (1936) ; 
one of the deans of Bureau Managers and a grand old 
man, N. W. MacLeod; Miss Ethel Dopp, Past President 
of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North Amer- 
ica; R. T. (Dick) Schatz, immediate Past President of 
District 10; Harley J. Boyle of The Crescent, and chair- 
man of the Postwar Planning Committee for Spokane; 
and Thomas J. Fahay of the Union Oil Company, 
President of the Spokane Retail Credit Association, and 
Postwar Planning Committee Chairman for District 10. 
I found the Spokane Association in the midst of a mem- 
bership drive. Since my return home they have reported 
21 new members. A luncheon meeting was held at the 
Davenport Hotel Tuesday noon. 

The following day was spent in Seattle, where a 
luncheon meeting of the Postwar Planning Committee 
was held at the Seattle Athletic Club. E. (Pete) De- 
Witt, for many years Manager of the Seattle Credit 
Bureau and now a Lieutenant Commander in the Navy, 
was a guest. It was one of the few opportunities he has 
had to attend a credit luncheon since entering the Service. 

That night it was my privilege to attend a dinner 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Retail Credit 
Association of Seattle. President Wendell Sizemore of 
the National Bank of Commerce presided and in addition 
to the regular business of the Board, postwar credit 
planning was discussed. The chairman of the Program 
Committee announced that postwar credit plans would 
be discussed by Chairman Shepard at future meetings 
of the Association, part of each program being devoted 
to that subject. 

At Seattle 


Had the pleasure of personally congratulating M. L. 
Storhow, a former National Director, who was recently 
promoted to the position of Superintendent of Frederick 
& Nelson. He is very happy in his new work. 

Calls were made on President Sizemore, C. M. 
Shepard of Rhodes Brothers, O. A. Shearer of Bon 
Marche, and Howard Ericson of Best’s Apparel. 

After the Directors’ meeting I spent a very pleasant 
evening with several of the Breakfast Club leaders; 
Miss Avadana Cochran, first President of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America; Mrs. 
Carolyn Condon, a director of the Seattle Association ; 
Mrs. Mayme Crim, Mrs. Alys West, President of the 
Seattle Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, at whose home 
we spent the evening, and Mrs. Gladys Hail. 

A short time before my visit the Seattle’ Breakfast 
Club had completed a war bond drive which was highly 
successful. The quota was exceeded by a large sum, 
which permitted the club to name a Flying Fortress. 


2 


Two of the Seattle stores, Bon Marche and Best’s Ap- 
parel, adopted skeleton billing August 1, and with very 
satisfactory results. Those stores show only the date 
of purchase, department number and amount of sales 
check. The departments, and merchandise handled in 
each department, are shown on the back of the billhead. 

Left Seattle Thursday morning at 7:20 for Victoria, 
B. C. Reached the Empress Hotel too late for the 
Rotary luncheon but in time to hear a very interesting 
address by a member of the faculty of the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver. Spent the afternoon with 
Harry B. Dawson of the Credit Bureau and a delightful 
evening at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Dawson. 

Called on a number of the members and several store 
executives on Friday. Attended a luncheon of the Board 
of Directors Friday noon. 


Other Northwest Stops 


Left for Vancouver on the midnight boat, arriving 
there Saturday morning. The boat trip from Seattle to 
Vancouver is a beautiful one and when the National 
Convention is held in Vancouver several years hence, 
we plan to route our special train to Seattle and go from 
there to Vancouver by boat, stopping between boats at 
Victoria. 

The Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada held a 
three-day session at the Vancouver Hotel. The meeting 
was a very constructive one and I am sure the delegates, 
including several from Eastern Canada, returned home 
well repaid for the long trip west. 

F. E. Womersley of Winnipeg succeeded E. L. Silver 
of Windsor as President of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of Canada. J. H. Suydam was reelected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

On Sunday afternoon, as guests of the Vancouver 
Retail Credit Grantors’ Association, the delegates were 
given a sightseeing trip, by trolley, over the city, which 
was followed by a cocktail hour, at which the members 
of the Vancouver Credit Women’s Breakfast Club were 
hostesses. 

On Monday night, L. H. Thorlaksson was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the banquet of the Vancouver Retail 
Credit Grantors’ Association—attendance 225. Mr. 
Thorlaksson’s address appears on page 5 of this issue. 

On Tuesday morning, I attended the eleventh birthday 
breakfast of the Vancouver Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club, at which Miss Hilda Hayward, president of the 
club, presided in a delightful manner. The attendance 
numbered between 75 and 85 and a very interesting 
address was delivered by Walter Jensen of Portland, 
Executive Secretary of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

Left Vancouver on Wednesday afternoon, September 
15, and arrived in Portland the following morning. 
Attended the regular weekly meeting of the Portland 
Association that noon, spent some time with National 
Director J. A. H. Dodd of the Portland Gas and 
Coke Company, and called on J. Horace Fisher of Meier 
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& Frank, L. E. Walker of Olds, Wortman and King, 
Fred Hesse, Jr., of Lipman Wolfe & Company, W. P. 
Choate of the United States National Bank, Bernie 
Cantor of the Adjustment Department, Retail Credit 
Association of Portland, and John N. Keeler, Manager 
of the Credit Reporting Company, one of the deans of 
Credit Bureau Managers in the Pacific Northwest. 

Olds, Wortman & King and Lipman Wolfe Company 
adopted skeleton billing on August 1 and the Credit 
Managers of both stores stated that results have been 
highly satisfactory. 

Left Portland in the late afternoon of the 17th and 
reached San Francisco at five o’clock Saturday afternoon. 
Spent Monday in Oakland and attended a luncheon at 
the Athens Athletic Club. In addition to key credit 
managers there were present Messrs. Wickman and 
Storer of the Retailers Credit Association of Alameda 
County and A. R. Macoon of J. F. Hink & Son and 
L. E. Ferguson of the Fidelity Acceptance and Thrift 
Company of Berkeley. 

Spent some time with National Director Harry L. 
Bunker of Capwell’s and had an opportunity to discuss 
with the Managing Director of that concern, Mr. R. H. 
Biggs, the action of the Retail Credit Forum in June. 
Mr. Biggs is thoroughly sold on Regulation W being 
discontinued at the earliest possible date. 

Also discussed Regulation W with Mr. L. J. Breuner 
of the John Breuner Company, a former president of the 
National Retail Furniture Association, who strongly 
favors the continuance of Regulation W. I also found 
that Mr. J. E. (Jack) Sullivan, formerly Credit Man- 
ager of Kahn’s and now Operating Superintendent, 
favors the continuance of Regulation W. 

Following the luncheon I went to Berkeley with Mr. 
Macoon and discussed membership activities with the 
Credit Manager of Hink’s, Gus L. Kuhnel, who is chair- 
man for California. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were spent in San Francisco. 
Attended a luncheon on Tuesday of the Controllers and 
Credit Managers, at which cycle and skeleton billing 
were discussed. A committee was appointed for -a fur- 
ther study and recommendations. 

On Tuesday evening I attended a dinner meeting of 
the Associated Retail Credit Men of San Francisco—85 
to 90 present. It was a “peppy” meeting from the start. 
The entertainer was an excellent song leader and 
accordion player. Oakland was well represented at the 
meeting. Five or six of the members possessed fine 


If Your CREDIT WORLD 
Is Delayed 


Some of our members have told us of delays 
in receiving their copies of The CREDIT 
WORLD. Our publication is shipped from St. 
Louis in what would normally be ample time to 
reach each member on the regular monthly 
publication date; however, all kinds of trans- 
portation in wartime are uncertain. Civilian 
shipments must step aside for military needs, 
and if your CREDIT WORLD is late we ask 
you to remember that it is because of conditions 
beyond our control. 
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voices and entertained us with several songs. A delight- 
ful solo was rendered by A. C. Storer, who has a fine 
voice. 

The educational feature of the program was a “True 
or False” quiz, with H. H. Christensen acting as “Pro- 
fessor Quiz.” The questions were largely on Regulation 
W and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 
Members in the audience were selected by the assistants 
and upon answering the question correctly, the partici- 
pant received up to $1.00 in war stamps. It was an 
interesting and very constructive program, so much so 
that I requested Mr. Christensen to prepare an article 
on the subject for The Crepir Wor .p. 


At San Francisco 


I discussed Regulation W, cycle and nondescriptive 
billing, and other subjects, with Mr. Newton Hale of 
Hale Brothers. National Director Frank Batty of that 
company stated that they were to adopt cycle billing. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, calls were made on a 
number of the credit leaders, including my good friend 
E. J. Dollard of O’Connor Moffatt & Company, whom 
I met for the first time at our St. Paul convention in 
1919. Others were W. F. Bradley of S. & G. Gump, 
John C. Carey of City of Paris D. G. Company, H. H. 
Christensen, American Trust Company, R. H. Clifton, 
Chas. Brown and Sons, F. D. Francis, The Emporium, 
and Walter V. Howe of Sommer & Kaufmann, Inc. 

Had an interesting discussion with Mr. Sommer re- 
garding the drop in percentage of credit sales. This was 
also mentioned by other store executives on the trip, 
all of whom expressed concern because credit sales 
were not keeping pace with store sales. They felt that 
every effort should be made to revive inactive accounts 
and add new names to the charge-account list. 

I also called on Mr. Merritt Sherman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco. We discussed Regula- 
tion W, postwar credit plans, and two amendments to 
Regulation W recommended by the Credit Forum in 
June and which were not included in the recent Amend- 
ment No. 10. 

Was sorry to have missed my friend S. E. Sherman- 
tine, Manager of the Retailers Credit Association, who 
was on his vacation. ’ 

An informal luncheon on Wednesday noon was 
attended by several of the principal credit managers and 
Waldo J. Marra, author of STREAMLINED LETTERS, now 
a Captain in the United States Army. ~ 

Left San Francisco on Wednesday evening and spent 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday in Los Angeles. At a 
luncheon on Thursday, at which were present credit 
representatives of about fifty of the leading stores, I had 
the pleasure of greeting my old friend Wm. W. Weir, 
formerly Credit Manager of The May Company and 
now retired. He looked the picture of health and is 
enjoying life. 

Called on Tom Jones of Magnin’s, a charter member 
of the National Retail Credit Association, who was a 
resident of Spokane at the time the National Association 
was founded and was present at the organizational meet- 
ing. Unfortunately, Mr. Jones had left his office to 
visit Magnin’s stores at Pasadena and Santa Barbara. 

I also called on G. C. Lawrence of Coulter’s and 
Clyde M. DeLong of Myer Siegel & Company, who was 
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out ot the store. Also called on and had interesting chats 
with S.\E. Edgerton of The Broadway Department 
Store, R. A. Horton of The May Company, A. E. Kaiser 
of Bullock’s, Marshall H. Myers of Barker Bros., R. D. 
Roberts of the Union Oil Company and W. D. Rogers 
of Fifth Street Store. Also had the pleasure of chatting 
with Messrs. Macfarlane and Shaefer, attorneys for the 
Retail Merchants Credit Association. 

Called on the chairman of the Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee, H. M. Doll of Desmond’s, on Saturday after- 
noon, but reached his office after his departure for the 
day. 

Los Angeles Stores Adopt Nondescriptive Billing 


Was interested to find that as of September 1, eight 
of the Los Angeles stores adopted nondescriptive billing. 

Five days of the following week were spent in the 
High Sierras, resting and doing a little fishing. 

Had the pleasure of visiting San Diego for a luncheon 
meeting on October 4, which was attended by approxi- 
mately one hundred of the business and credit men of 
the city, including the president and fifteen or twenty 
members of the National Association of Credit Men. 
It was my first visit to San Diego in six years. 

Prior to the luncheon, we met for a discussion of 
postwar credit plans. ‘The committee consists of direc- 
tors of the Merchants Credit Association, Inc. W. B. 
Broderick of H. L. Benbough Company is chairman. 

Returned to Long Beach that afternoon for a dinner 
meeting in the evening. It was attended by fifty to 
fifty-five credit managers and store executives. Post- 
war credit plans were touched on and the committee, of 
which Mr. Geo. V. H. Brown of Buffum’s is chairman, 
expected to start its deliberations soon. Buffum’s 
adopted nondescriptive billing in June. . 

Left Los Angeles on Tuesday evening, October 5, and 
reached Salt Lake City Wednesday afternoon. Spent an 
enjoyable evening at the University Club, where members 
of the postwar planning committee and several of the 
credit leaders met for dinner. Postwar credit plans 
were discussed for several hours and I found the Salt 
Lake credit executives enthusiastic on the subject. ‘That 
city, by the way, had three representatives at the Retail 
Credit Forum held in St. Louis last June. 


On Thursday a luncheon was held at the Hotel Utah, 
and was attended by fifty to sixty local members, by 
Mr. R. C. Wilson, a former president of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and several from Ogden, 
including Tom Clarke of the Ogden Retail Credit 
Association, who also attended the Credit Forum in 
June and who promised to be at our convention next 
year. 

While in Salt Lake I called on Mrs. R. B. Standing 
of Auerbach Company, W. B. Romney of Z.C.M.lI., 
which store adopted nondescriptive billing as of July 1, 
A. J. Jex of the Peoples Finance & Thrift Company, 
B. D. Wheat of Keith-O’Brien Company, and R. C. 
Wilson, Vice-President, First National Bank. 


Was accompanied on my visits by Harry P. Earl, 
Secretary-Manager of the Associated Retail Credit Men, 
formerly Credit Manager of the Utah Power & Light 
Company and a former National Director. 

Spent Friday and until Saturday afternoon in Denver. 
At the luncheon on Friday the directors of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association, several of the credit managers, 
W. E. Glass, Vice-President of the Cottrell Clothing 
Company and Elmer C. Stegner, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Denver Dry Goods Company, were present. 
Postwar credit plans were discussed and the committee, 
of which former National Director Giles Foley is chair- 
man, expects to get under way shortly. 


Calls were made on W. E. Glass, Cottrell Clothing 
Company, S. T. Patterson of Neusteter’s, Robert Hassell 
of Gano Downs Company, LeRoy Rosvall of The May 
Company and Cecil Shaw of the Denver Dry Goods 
Company. 

Enjoyed a luncheon with former President Charles M. 
Reed and Fred T. Leonard, as guests of Walter Beans, 
Treasurer of the Daniels and Fisher Stores Company. 
Many members will remember Fred Leonard as not only 
a charter member of the National Association who 
attended the organizational meeting at Spokane, but also 
the first Treasurer of the National Association. 

Reached home Sunday afternoon, October 10, after 
an absence of six weeks, during which time I covered 


7,000 miles. 
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YOUR MEMBERSHIP in the National Association entitles you to 
use these electros on your printed matter, thereby adding the 
prestige of this great organization’s name. Effective, too, as 
a collection aid, inspiring customers to pay bills promptly. 
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Collection Scoreboard 


September, 1943 
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©1943 figures not received at press time 


A COMPARISON of the costs of operating credit de- and we are going ahead with plans for compiling these 


partments in various types of business is a subject that 
has always been of vital interest to our members. For the 
past four years we have made a study on this subject and 
the results, published in pamphlet form, have been made 
available to those who contributed the figures for this 
worth-while compilation. Because of the unusual credit 
conditions existing today, we made a survey of our former 
contributors to see if there was still a need for it. They 
responded unanimously in favor of continuing the study 


data for 1942. Questionnaires have been mailed and replies 
are being received. But—the response is slow, and to 
make the study worth while we need your help. Won't 
you please cooperate by filling in the questionnaire and 
mailing it to us today. If you did not receive this form 
and would like to contribute, write us and we will put 
your name on our mailing list. To those who are not 
familiar with these data, write for copies of previous 
studies. They are yours for the asking. A. H. Hert. 


THIRTY-SIX KEY CITIES CONTRIBUTE THESE FIGURES MONTHLY 
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The Barometer 


Although still below projected schedules, output of munitions and other war goods held up well 
in September despite increasing labor shortage. 








BAROMETER OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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This barometer appears in the November issue of ‘‘Nation’s Business,’’ published by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


The Map 


The rate of activity in both industry and trade remains 
high. In some parts of the country, it is rising more rapidly 
than it usually does during the fall months, although the 
general trend is toward stability rather than rapid changes 
in either direction. In some lines, especially retail trade, the 
indications are that volume will steadily increase. 

The general average of all business is about 20 per cent 
higher than it was a year ago. The rate of increase varies 
from 32 per cent in the northern part of the Middle West to 
4 per cent in the New England states. In some cities busi- 
ness volume is lower but these cities are exceptions to the 
almost universal condition of better business and trade. 

Business is still making the best showing outside the major 
industrial regions, although the difference is not nearly so 


great as it was several months ago. The relatively greater. 


expansion in the Middle Atlantic states has been particularly 
striking in recent weeks. Operations in many industries have 
been close to peak rates for a long time and further expan- 
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sion will be limited by available plant capacity and supplies 
of materials as well as of labor. 

Higher farm income as well as government spending for 
war have boosted business in the Middle West. Crops are 
not quite so large as last year but prices and income from 
livestock are holding up well. Demand for farm products will 
keep the income of farmers at high levels. 

In the Mountain states business has been lagging behind 
the national average. Increased demand for minerals has 
helped stimulate business in this region but the effect has 
not been quite enough to push business much higher. 

Trade and industry in the Pacific Coast states have in- 
creased a little more rapidly than in the East. In both the 
major war industries of these states—airplane manufactur- 
ing and shipbuilding—expansion continues to be quite rapid. 

Expansion of industry and trade in Canada has raised the 
volume of business transactions to about 21 per cent higher 
than it was last vear. 
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Authorizing With Credit Cards 


(80% of active accounts preauthorized monthly under this plan.) 


S. E. Edgerton 


General Credit Manager, The Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


N THE Credit Clinic columns of the September, 
| 1942, Crepir Wor p, I described our preauthoriza- 
tion plan through the medium of credit cards. These 
cards were given to the customers whose accounts met 
the requirements of Regulation W. I have been asked 
for a report on this system of authorizing since the plan 
was inaugurated; however, before doing so I shall ex- 
plain the procedure in detail. 

We put this system into operation in our three stores 

on July 1, 1942. The Credit Offices of The Broadway- 
Hollywood and The Broadway-Pasadena 
have immediate contact with the authoriz- 
ing division of our downtown store by di- 
rect telephone lines, so that their service is 
as efficient as rendered in the main store. 
The general system has worked even better 
than anticipated. What pleases us most is 
to note its reception by our customers. It 
seems that they are glad to carry the Credit 
Cards, which is very helpful. 

Here is how it works: 

Seventy thousand bills were mailed out 
as of July 1. As soon as the billers had 
finished the postings for the month of June, the bills were 
given to the Credit Office where they were inspected by 
competent people and sorted into two groups. In one 
group were placed the bills which showed that May pur- 
chases and previous were paid in full. These bills were 
mailed with a Credit Card, “Exhibit A,” with an ex- 
planatory notation. With the other group of bills show- 
ing a May or previous balance, which would be in default 
after July 10, we enclosed another card, “Exhibit B.” 

In the sorting of the bills we found many that were in 
balance. It is not our custom to mail such statements, 
but in this case all of these statements which did not rep- 
resent closed or unsatisfactory accounts were mailed 
Credit Cards. This additional mailing increased our 
usual number of monthly statements. 

The Credit Card, “Exhibit A,” is small enough to fit 
into the Charga-Plate holder. Three of these cards go 
to each charge patron with a place for the signature of 
“Miss or Mrs.,” “Mr.,” and “Authorized Buyer,” and 
each is stamped, “Expires Aug. 10, 1942.” On the re- 
verse side the card states: 

This card when presented with your Charga-Plate will en- 
able us to render prompt authorization of your Charge Pur- 
chases. Broadway Department Store, Inc. 

The face of the card accompanying the Credit Cards— 
which are perforated and to be torn off by the customer 
—is headed “New Credit Regulations.” 

The use of charge accounts is now controlled by Government 


regulations and in order to assist us in complying with the 
regulations, as well as in our endeavor to offer the best possible 
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service, arrangements have been made to provide a CREDIT 
CARD which. we believe will be an added service to you in 
shopping at The Broadway in downtown Los Angeles, The 
Broadway-Hollywood, and The Broadway-Pasadena. 


On the inside it is further explained: 


CREDIT CARDS for use in connection with your charge ac- 
count are attached to this notice. These CREDIT CARDS will 
expire August 10, 1942, but each month hereafter new CREDIT 
CARDS with extended expiration dates will be enclosed with 
statements of all accounts which show that the balance for the 
previous month has been paid in full. Additional CREDIT 
CARDS may be secured upon request. CREDIT CARDS not 

needed should be destroyed. A CREDIT CARD 
when shown to our salespeople with your 
Charga-Plate makes it possible for us to give 
prompt service. If at any time you should wish 
to have a purchase charged and find that you 
do not have your CREDIT CARD or Charga- 
Plate with you, please make your purchase in 
the regular way and a new CREDIT CARD 
will be issued. YOUR CREDIT CARD IS 
EVIDENCE OF A PROMPTLY PAID AC- 
COUNT. 

A few days before the system was put 
into operation our Superintendent’s office 
began a store-wide educational campaign of 
the selling force. Meetings were held with 
department managers, their assistants, and 

floor superintendents, so that everyone would be thor- 
oughly conversant with the plan, and the following rules 
were put into effect. 

1. Charge-Take sales up to $15.45 including sales tax may 
be given to the customer without any authorization providing 
the customer presents both her Credit Card and Charga-Plate. 

2. Charge-Take sales up to $5.00 including sales tax may be 
given to the customer without any authorization if the cus- 
tomer has either her Credit Card or a Charga-Plate. 

3. If the customer hag neither a Credit Card nor a Charga- 
Plate, Charge-Take sales up to $2.58 including sales tax may 
be O.K.’d by someone in authority on the floor. 

4. In the “amount received” space on the salescheck of all 
charge transactions, both Take and Delivery, write “Charge 
Yes” if the customer has presented a Credit Card, or “Charge 
No” if the customer has not presented a Credit Card. 

5. Present ruling regarding customers’ signatures is still in 
effect under the new credit regulations; that is, all Charge- 
Take saleschecks are signed by the customer and a comparison 
should be made between the signature on the check and the 
signature on the Credit Card or Charga-Plate. 

6. It is important always to ask the customer for her Credit 


Card as the presence of the card will help to assure prompt 
service. 


For over a year now, the system has worked smoothly 
and we are highly pleased with the results. We have 
watched with considerable interest the slight fluctuation 
of the percentage each month, indicating the number of 
credit cards mailed to our charge customers and the re- 
ception of this innovation by them has not only been in- 
teresting but also very gratifying. 

The following table gives the percentage of bills car- 
rying credit cards, from the plan’s inception to the pres- 
ent time: 
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Percentage of Credit Cards Mailed Monthly 


With Credit Cards Without Credit Cards 


80.94 
85.29 
83.07 
79.40 
80.00 
71.00 
80.00 
79.00 
81.40 
79.54 
77.86 
80.67 
82.14 


1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1943 
1943 
1943 
1943 
1943 
1943 
1943 
1943 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 


So you will see that we are preauthorizing about 80 
per cent of active accounts each month. This percentage 
increases somewhat during the month, as bills are paid, 
at which time the cashiers give out credit cards to those 
entitled to them. 

Then, too, whenever a charge customer charges mer- 
chandise without her credit card, the salescheck is sent to 
the office where it is referred to her ledger account. Per- 
haps the account has been paid through the mail, or has 
been inactive for some time. If such is the case, the cus- 
tomer is eligible for the card and it is sent to the depart- 
ment with the authorized salescheck, so that it may be 
used on other selections, thereby eliminating further refers. 

The system is simple in its functions, and flexible 
enough to meet adequately any future amendments that 
may be made to Regulation W. The beauty of it, too, 
is that it does not break down when the going gets 
tough; the busier we are the more proficiently does it 
operate. The only expense is the printing of the differ- 
ent colored cards each month. This item is insignificant 
compared to the salary expense necessary to authorize 
(under a strict adherence to the requirements) every in- 


Malcolm McNaghten, Pres. 
Los Angeles - Hollywood - Pasadena 


CREDIT CARD when shown to our 
salespeople with your Charga-Plate 
makes it possible for us to give prompt 
service. If at any time you should wish 
to have a purchase charged and find that 
you do not have your CREDIT CARD 
or Charga-Plate with you, please make 
your purchase in the regular way and a 
new CREDIT CARD will be issued. 
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dividual salescheck as it was issued, to say nothing of 
obtaining competent help for this observance. 

After reading the table showing percentages of credit 
cards mailed each month, you may be wondering what 
percentage of customers carried these cards. Here is 
what the records show for three months: 


64.00 July 57.00 62.00 


These percentages represent a cross section of a day’s 
business with saleschecks taken from a comparable day 
about the same time during the latter part of each month. 
The saleschecks were selected at random, showing the 
purchases made by persons who had received their credit 
cards and by persons who did not have their cards with 
them. In the last instance, many of these persons were 
entitled to the cards either by subsequent payments or 
their accounts had been inactive for a few months. In 
such cases the credit cards were returned with the au- 
thorized saleschecks to be used in making additional selec- 
tions. Then too, there were doubtless some saleschecks 
in amounts under $5.00 made on accounts in default. 
The percentages, therefore, are a result of an over-all 
calculation and should actually be somewhat higher. 


June August 


It is noteworthy that our customers are quite conscious 
of the fact that the presentation of the credit cards, to- 
gether with the Charga-Plate, gives better and quicker 
service and greatly facilitates the handling of every trans- 
action. The requests for the cards (from inactive ac- 
counts becoming active again and from accounts more 
recently paid) seem to reflect a feeling of pride and satis- 
faction to the customers—the cards, when shown to our 
salespeople, being mute evidence of a promptly paid ac- 
count and a strict adherence to the Government regula- 
tions by the individuals involved. 


The use of charge accounts is now controlled by 
Government regulations, and in order to assist 
us in complying with the regulations, as well as 
in our endeavor'to offer the best possible serv- 
ice, arrangements have been poll 3p to provide 
CREDIT CARDS to those whose accounts have 
qualified, which we believe will be an added 
service in shopping at The BROADWAY in 
downtown Los Angeles, The BROADWAY- 
HOLLYWOOD, and The BROADWAY- 
PASADENA. 


CREDIT CARDS are now 
the statements of all accoun’ 
the balance for the : 


CREDIT CARDS when shown to our sales- 
ple with a Charga-Plate make it possible 
‘or us to give prompt service. If at any time 
customers whose accounts have ified, should 
wish to have purchases charged and find that 
they do not have their CREDIT CARDS or 
Charga-Plates with them, the purchases should 
be made in the regular way and new CREDIT 
CARDS will be issued. 
YOUR CREDIT CARD [S$ EVIDENCE 
OF A PROMPTLY PAID ACCOUNT 
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We Hear From Lt. Frawley 


Among our recent correspondence from members in 
the armed forces everywhere, was a V-mail letter from 
Lt. T. F. Frawley, who is now somewhere in England. 
Here it is. 

Ist Lt. T. F. Frawley, Jr. 
O-903476 

HQ. Eighth Air Force 

APO 633, c/o Postmaster, N. Y. 


September 6, 1943 
Dear Mr. Crowder: 

Thank you for your kind letter of August 11th which I 
received a few days ago. Mail does not travel as fast across 
the ocean as it does in the good old U. S. A. Also thanks 
for the letter of introduction to Mr. Monk. 


I called Mr. Monk of John Blundell’s on the 20th of August, 
at which time he invited me in to see him the early part of 
September as he was going out of town for a while. He was 
delighted that I called him and said that when he was in 
the States, every one was very nice to him. Buck had given 
me his address. One of these days I will try and get in to 
see him, and go over the credit situation with him. I don’t get 
to the big city very often. 

I enjoyed Mr. Maynards’ article, and one of these days 
will look him up and say hello for you. 

If you are unable to continue sending The Crepir Wor tp, 
now that I am out of the States, I would appreciate it if you 
will send it to my home address and my wife can send it to 
me. My address is: 455 West 23rd Street, New York City. 

Say hello to every one for me, and when this war is over, 
we can all get together for a grand reunion. Maybe I will 
arrive there for the annual dinner party or a monthly meeting. 
That would be fun to see everyone at one time. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
T. F. Frawley, Jr. 


Address Your Mail by Zone Number 


When addressing mail to the National Office the zone 
number 3 should be placed after our city address. For 
example: National Retail Credit Association, Shell 
Building, 1221 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. This 


will insure prompt delivery of all mail. 





Position Wanted 











CREDIT OR BUREAU MANAGER: 13 years’ experience 
in finance, credits, collection, Association and Credit 
Bureau management. Age 38. Married. Excellent 
references. Draft exempt. Address Box 111, Crepit 
Wor p. 





Henry A. Kottke 


Henry A. Kottke, 57, Secretary-Treasurer and Credit 
Manager of Field Schlick, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota, 
died of a heart attack on October 16. Before becoming 
associated with Field Schlick, Inc., Mr. Kottke was Of- 
fice Manager for Mannheimer Bros., one of St. Paul’s 
oldest department stores that consolidated with Schune- 
mans, Inc. He was active in the St. Paul Retail Credit 
Association, and was formerly Treasurer of the Twin 
City Comptrollers Association. Besides his wife he is 
survived by a son and daughter, a sister and brother. We 
extend to them our deepest sympathy. 
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August 10, 1943 


Mrs. Leonard Berry 


Mrs. Dorothy Bacon Berry, wife of Leon- 
ard Berry, Credit Manager, B. Forman Co., 
Rochester, New York, died at her home on 
October 17 after a brief illness. Sincere sym- 
pathy is extended to Mr. Berry, her daughter 
and her mother who survive. 





NACA Convention 


Arrangements have been made with the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, to hold the 1944 
business conference of the National Retail 
Credit Association in that city, May 15 to 18 
inclusive. It is not possible to hold the con- 


ference in June due to previous commitments 





of the hotel. Letters have gone forward to 





%* *% The certificate reproduced above is a meritorious award to The 
CREDIT WORLD for cooperation with the United States Treasury 
Department in the War Savings Program. We are proud to show 


how honored we are. 
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the Board of Directors, who have been re- 
quested to vote for or against holding the con- 
ference next year. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Credit Grantors Association of Cincinnati have 
elected the following officers and directors to serve this 
year: President, Charles Dicken, Mabley & Carew 
Co.; Vice-President, Miss Nettie Marks, The Big Store 
Co.; Treasurer, Thos. Reynolds, Second National Bank; 
and Secretary, Theo. G. Kraft, Cincinnati Retail Mer- 
chants’ Credit Bureau Co. Directors: Roy H. Gale, 
H. & S. Pogue Co.; John Doddy, Rollman & Sons Co. ; 
Gertrude McClure, Lawton Co.; Margaret Rafferty, 
McAlpin Co.; and Wm. Davis, Guardian Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Officers and directors of the Associated Credit Men 
of Racine, for the ensuing year, are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Inga Johnson, Borden’s Milk & Ice Cream 
Co.; Vice-President, Earl Meyers, Thompson Gasoline 
Alleys Inc.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Rose Mitler, 
Racine Credit Bureau. Directors: Gladys Gottlieb, 
Porter Furn. Co.; C. A. Gottschalk, Racine Citizens 
Loan & Investment Co.; James Pansch, Racine Journal 
Times; Milton W. Youngs, Zahn Dry Goods Co.; and 
Frederic Gaiser, Diamond Oil Co. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Following are the officers and directors of the Retail 
Credit Grantors of Rhode Island, elected to serve until 


June, 1944: President, Robert S. Hall, Kennedy’s Inc. ;- 


Vice-President, Geo. C. Hinckley, Industrial Trust Co. ; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Clinton W. Briggs, Providence 
Credit Bureau. Directors: Ray B. Owen, Old Colony 
Co-op. Bank; Geo. E. Archer, Atlantic Refining Co.; 
John E. Burke, Morris Plan Co. of R. I.; John T. 
Cambia, The Shepard Co.; Chas. E. Donilon, The 
Boston Store; Miss Sally E. Hammond, Tilden-Thurber 
Corp.; Leonard E. Johnson, Gladding’s Inc.; and Joel 
J. Pincus, The Outlet Co. 


District Three at Atlanta 


The annual election of officers and directors of District 
Three took place at the Southern Conference in Atlanta 
on August 17-18. Following is the result: President, 
George L. Keen, Jr., J. A. Kirven Co., Columbus, Ga. ; 
Vice-President, Henry C. Alexander, Belk Bros., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Hoke S. Wilkin- 
son, Merchants Credit Association, Columbus, Ga. 
Directors: Lenville Parker, Geo. Muse Clothing Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Jennye Lemon, Hopkins Equipment Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. D. Jarvis, Burdine’s, Miami, Fla.; 
Ed. Rogers, Mather Furniture Co., Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Chas. E. Evans, The Aug. W. Smith Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; B. Duncan Kistler, A. G. Rhodes & Son, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; and Stanley W. Black, Jr., American Trust 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. H. H. Fettes, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga., was reelected National Director, 
and C. L. Garrett, J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte, N. C., 


was elected Alternate National Director. 
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of Retail 


September, 1943, vs. September, 1942 


Compiled by Research Division, National Retail 
Credit Association 


Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 
REDIT SALES decreased 1.8 per cent during 


September ; total sales increased 14.6 per cent; and 
collections increased 5.1 per cent, in the United 
States and Canada, as compared with September, 1942. 
More employment, good wages, and better prices for 
farm products are the reasons given for the increases in 
both collections and total sales. Credit Sales continue 
to show a decrease. 
Highlights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 
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Highlights for September 
Cities reporting. 
Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 
Cities reported increases. 
Was the average increase for all cities. 
Was the greatest increase (Joplin, Mo.) 
Cities reported no change. 
Cities reported decreases. 
Was the greatest decrease (Waco, Texas). 


CREDIT SALES 
Cities reported decreases. 


Was the average decrease for all cities. 


Was the greatest decrease (Las Cruces, 
N. M.). cee 

Cities reported no change. 

Cities reported increases. 

Was the greatest increase (Cedar Rapids, 
la.). 

TOTAL SALES 
Cities reported increases. 
Was the average increase for all cities. 


Was the greatest increase (Houston, 
Texas). 
City reported no change (Cheyenne, 
Wyo.). 
Cities reported decreases. 
15.0% Was the greatest decrease (Youngstown, 
Ohio). 
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Selling Dry Goods on the Installment Plan 


HE PADUCAH DRY GOODS COMPANY 

which occupies an entire four-story building in 
Paducah, Kentucky, extends credit on an installment 
basis only. There are no charge accounts. 

According to Mrs. Velda Fitch, Credit Manager, 
most of the store’s credit customers prefer the coupon 
book plan. The books are available in denominations 
of $10.00, $15.00 or $25.00 and it is possible to obtain 
more than one book. ‘Terms call for a deposit of one- 
third of the amount of the coupon book and payments 
of not less than $5.00 a month or $1.25 a week, in 
accordance with government regulations. A small serv- 
ice charge is made for this accommodation. Payments 
may be arranged on either a weekly, semi-monthly, or 
monthly basis. The coupons are used by customers in 
making their purchases throughout the store. 

For large purchases, and particularly in connection 
with purchases of such articles as fur coats or a suit of 
clothes, the conditional sales contract is used. Terms 
call for one-third down and payments in keeping with 
Regulation W. There is a service charge of 6 per cent 
of the unpaid balance which is rebated should the account 
be paid in full within 30 days. 

The credit office is combined with the layaway depart- 
ment and is situated on the third floor at the rear. 
There are four payment windows, and across a hall 
from the credit office are located two comfortably fur- 
nished interviewing rooms. 

When a customer requests credit accommodation, she 
is accompanied by the salesclerk and introduced to the 
credit manager who then takes charge. If the applicant 
has never had an account with the store before, she is 
ushered into one of the interviewing rooms where the 
credit manager in a friendly and courteous manner 
secures the information required to fill in the credit 
application blank (Figure 1). After this is done, the cus- 
tomer is requested to wait until her credit has been 
checked or, if she prefers, to call back later. 

The information obtained on the credit application is 
then given to the credit bureau over a direct telephone 
line. A report is secured from the bureau, and a 
decision made about opening the account. If the applica- 
tion is approved, the customer is informed at once and 
a credit coupon contract (Figures 5 & 6) or a condi- 
tional sales contract (Figure 7) is drawn up. The 
applicant’s signature is obtained, the required down pay- 
ment is taken and a receipt given along with a duplicate 
copy of the contract. The coupon books are then 
handed to the customer or her salescheck is O.K.’d. 
Payment dates are always arranged to correspond with 
the customer’s paydays. 

If the customer has an open balance and wishes to 
add additional purchases to her account, the procedure 
followed is to inquire if there has been a recent change 
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of address or occupation, to check the ledgers to see 
if the account is up to date, and then to prepare a 
new contract. A down payment is also secured. 

Where a customer wishes to reopen her account shortly 
after it has been paid in full, the credit manager checks 
the method of payment, inquires about recent changes 
of address or occupation, and then completes the arrange- 
ments necessary to reopen the account. However, 
where an applicant desires to reopen an account which 
has been inactive for more than six months, the credit 
manager not only brings the application form up to date, 
but also secures a new report from the credit bureau 
before extending additional credit. 

Should it be necessary to decline a credit application, 
an effort is made to interest the customer in the advan- 
tages of the layaway plan, or of paying cash. The 
credit manager also explains as tactfully as possible that 
the applicant’s credit record as listed in the bureau’s files 
is not such as would warrant opening the account or 
that sufficient information cannot be obtained. When 
an applicant insists on more definite reasons for the 
store’s action in refusing to grant credit, she is then 
referred to the manager of the credit bureau. 

A Tri-Poster machine is used to post payments on all 
accounts. It posts the ledger sheet (Figure 2), the 
customer’s receipt, and the cash sheet in one operation. 

Notice that all postings to the ledger sheets (other 
than payments) are made in longhand. Every morning, 
the previous day’s contracts are balanced with the audi- 
tor’s records, and are then posted to the ledger sheets. 
After this posting is completed, the contracts are placed 
in the application envelopes and filed numerically in 
metal filing cabinets. Separate ledger trays and controls 
are used for credit and layaway accounts. 

The follow-up on delinquent accounts is a regular 
weekly routine. The credit ledger is divided into two 
files or groups of accounts—those that are current and 
those which are delinquent. All accounts are checked 
weekly. If a payment is two days late, a notice (Figure 
3) is mailed and a metal flag is attached to the ledger 
sheet. A week later, all ledger sheets with flags are 
pulled and a follow-up notice (Figure 4) is mailed. The 
arrears are then computed and noted in the arrears 
column on the ledger sheets after which these sheets 
are filed with the other delinquent accounts. Should the 
follow-up notice fail to secure payment, the next step is 
to write or telephone the debtor. This action is followed 
by a final notice, after which the account goes to the 
collector. Finally, if the account still remains unpaid, 
it is turned over to a collection agency. 


In addition to accounts of persons who have skipped, 
or are deceased, all accounts on which there has not 
been a payment for four months are automatically writ- 
ten off. These accounts are filed in a suspense ledger. 
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DO YOUR LEITERS 
MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION? 


R™ letter you write makes an impression— 
good or bad. You are helping to build, or 
destroy, the reputation of your firm. True, your 
collection letters may get the money these days, 
but do they also retain customer goodwill? 


Haven't you often wished there was some way 
you could improve your credit letters—some serv- 
ice, perhaps, that would come to you regularly 
to show you how to make your letters more 
human? Admitted, there are many excellent 


textbooks on business correspondence available 


But what you want—judging from the requests 
that have come to the National Office—is some- 
thing more than a textbook. You are looking for 
a better letter service designed exclusively to 
streamline your correspondence—a service that 
will combine model credit letters for your own 
use and practical suggestions for the improvement 
of your own letters. 


Such a service is now available! 





cAnnouncing 


Here’s what you'll get: 


1, Every month, you will receive copy for 
five new credit department letters that 
you can use as they are or change to fit 
your needs. Included are model collec- 
tion letters (some of which tie in with 
Regulation W), letters to revive inactive 
accounts, credit sales promotion letters, 
adjustment letters, and others styled to 
handle specific credit problems. 


2. Every month, too, you will receive a 


BETTER LETTERS SERVICE 


Conducted by J. GORDON DAKINS, Educational Director 
National Retail Credit Association 


three-page Better Letters Bulletin filled 
with practical, usable suggestions that 
will help you to write better letters—and 
show you how to use letters to build 
goodwill, to bring back old customers, 
and get new ones. 


3. Advisory service. The privilege to 
submit, once each month, one of your 
own letters for unbiased advice and con- 
structive criticism. 
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All for $15°° a Year 


Less than five cents a day 











J. GORDON DAKINS, Educational Director 
National Retail Credit Association 
Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Please enter my subscription for your Better Letters Service for one year, price $15.00. 
Check enclosed [J Mail bill 2 


Name 











Position 








Firm Name and Address. 
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“The Consumer” 


(Beginning on page 14) [ERENT 
plaints, if any, to obtain prompt action. They should be 
sent to the regional directors of OCR listed below: 


Region States Regional Director 


1 Connecticut W. H. Wheeler, Jr. 
Maine 17 Court Street 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
New York 


City and State 
Boston, Mass. 





Phillips R. Turnbull New York, N. Y. 
Empire State Bldg. 
Delaware Orville H. Bullitt Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dist. of Columbia 161% Pennsylvania Blvd. 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky John C. Virden Cleveland, Ohio 
Ohio 1300 Union Commerce Bldg. 


West Virginia 
Illinois A. T. Kearney Chicago, Ill. 
Indiana 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Iowa 
Wisconsin 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Colorado 
Montana 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Wyoming 
Arizona 
California 
Idaho 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Michigan 


Harry G. Thornton 
116 Chandler Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


William B. Satterlee Kansas City, Mo. 
Mutual Interstate Bldg. 


R. Eugene Risser Dallas, Tex. 
1221 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 


Leslie A. Miller Denver, Colo. 
Continental Oil Bldg. 


Harry H. Fair 
1355 Market St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Daniel J. Hutchins 
7310 Woodward Ave. 

F. Peavey Heffelfinger Minneapolis, Minn. 
334 Midland Bank Bldg. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Minnesota 
North Dakota 
Seuth Dakota 
Washington G. E. Comstock Seattle, Wash. 
White-Henry-Stuart Bldg. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED a THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 

7 Of CREDIT WORLD, published monthly at St. Louis, Mo., for October 1, 

43, 
State of yet 3s 
City of St. Louis a 


Before me, a Notary in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Lindley S. Crowder, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that | is the Editor of The Creprr Wortp, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 

Publisher, National Retail Credit Association______ .__..St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor, Lindley S. Crowder____-.__-__________. ———= lS 
Managing Editor, Arthur H. Hert_______ as FS CUS 
— Manager, A. L. Creighton______- . Louis, Mo. 


. That the owner is: National Retail Credit Association, 218 Shell Build- 
. Louis, Mo.; Jos. A. White, President, c/o Harris Stores, Pittsburgh, 

s. H. Riggs, First Vice- President, c/o Florida National Bank, Jack- 

sonvilie, Fla.; E. E. Paddon, Second Vice-President, c/o Lammert Furniture 

Co., St. Louis, Mo.; L. S$. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer, 218 Shell 

Building, St. Louis, Mo.:; ; and Arthur H. Hert, Secretary, 218 Shell Building, 

- Louis, Mo. No stock. Official organ of the National Retail Credit 
f ssociation. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
_ securities are: None. 

hat the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
sctaiios and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
Person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 


other securities than as so stated by him. 
L. S. CROWDER, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1943. 


Mary E. Riordan. 
(My commission expires May 18, 1945.) 


“You are to be congratulated on the excellent letter-writing 
ideas appearing in The Crepir Worip each month. This 
service has helped us very much, especially right now, due 
to the problem of personnel turnover in our credit and collec- 
tion department.”"—E. L. Goodman, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer, Burger-Phillips, Birmingham, Ala. 


) 


“Enclosed is $1.50 for Volumes One and Two of 
‘Successful Credit Department Letters.’ The entire 
office force looks forward to The CREDIT 
WORLD. We read it thoroughly and find it very 
helpful.”—Donley-Stahl Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


& 


“Your Better Letters Service is tiptop. Of course, this service 
is like any other service: to get the most out of it, you must 
put something into it. These bulletins, which come to us 
regularly, are not just read and tossed aside. They are 
studied, filed, and reviewed from time to time, to make 
certain that the principles are being used to best advantage. 
In this way they are bound to do a better job in our business 
correspondence. Then, too, there is the additional benefit 
gained through submitting letters for comment, and it is sur- 
prising to find how much this enhances the service. After all, 
these bulletins are the thoughts of many authorities, in pre- 
digested form. Someone has done all the work and we gain 
the maximum advantage with a minimum effort.”—Clarence 
E. Wolfinger, Credit Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


& 


“The benefits of your RETAIL CREDIT FUN- 
DAMENTALS course, to me, have been many, since 
it has served as a ‘refresher’ badly needed.”—E. M. 
VanLeer, Three Sisters, Atlanta, Ga. 


& 


“We are much impressed with the Better Letters Service, 
as it contains quite a lot of valuable material. This is the 
best service on credit letter writing that it has been our 
privilege to examine. Most of the letters are concise and to 
the point, and couched in unusually courteous terms.”—C. D. 
Hill, Manager, Department of Accounts, The M. M. Cohn 
Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


“Your course in STREAMLINED LETTERS 
has been an enjoyable experience as well as an in- 
structive one. As a result of studying it, I feel that 
my letters come easier, my approach more system- 
atic.”—August A. Lincoln, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 


“IT have nothing but praise for your excellent educational 
course on Retail Credit Fundamentals. While it is true that 
I have had a great deal of credit and collection experience, 
still I found that your course enabled me to crystallize that 
experience in a form more accessible to use.”—Seymour 
Abramson, Heyman Bros., Jersey City, N. J. 


i) 


“Your course in STREAMLINED LETTERS 
has helped me 100%, and the continued use of the 
book as a reference will always be a help.”—Mrs. 
C. D. Zelenka, New Orleans, La. 


=<) 


“After studying your Retail Credit Fundamentals course I 
can safely say that I have taken a step forward as a credit 
manager. It has shown me where I have been weak in 
handling accounts and how those weaknesses may be cor- 
rected."—Martin B. Tarbell, Credit Manager, Brooks, San 
Bernardino, Calif. _ 


“Congratulations on the new collection stickers. 

They are among the best I have seen.’ ’—Stannard 
M. Butler, Credit Manager, Schenectady Union-Star, 
Schenectady, mB 
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® Skip Tracers... 


To get hypothetical once more, what are the chances 
that you will ever become a skip? It depends largely on 
your character, of course, whether you happen to regard 
a defaulter as a clever fellow or a thief; but there are 
other factors too. Among these are your sex and your 
occupation. The records show that women are worse 
offenders than men, and that married people, especially 
those who own their home, are less inclined to light out 
than single persons. Certain occupations consistently pro- 
duce more than their proportionate share of skips. 

If you are an actor, for example, it would not be amaz- 
ing if you made an unannounced exit and failed to re- 
appear. Aviators have the same tendency, as do barbers, 
prize fighters and salesmen on commission. Surprisingly 
enough, a goodly fraction of the country’s defaulters 
come from the ranks of constables, detectives, deputy 
sheriffs and lawyers. Another occupational group that 
yields a heavy annual crop of skips is paper hangers; so 
it will set no precedent when the one at Berchtesgaden 
presently takes it on the lam rather than face those who 
have accounts to settle with him. 

Most large firms that sell on the installment plan 
carry their own tracer on the pay roll. The corporations 
that finance our purchases of such things as automobiles 
and vacuum cleaners and_ refrigerators—remember ?— 
usually have a staff of several. Every business that gives 
credit expects a certain percentage of its customers to 
skip, but does what it can to keep that percentage small. 

“The best way to hold losses down,” said the head 
tracer of a large Eastern firm, “is to get full statements at 
the time of the sale. Some people resent this as a re- 
flection on their honesty. But the point is, a store can’t 
run away and a customer can—even one with a good 
credit record. So the store naturally wants any protec- 
tion it can get.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Personal references, chiefly,” the tracer said. “When 
a salesman asks you for personal references, it’s simply a 
polite way of saying, ‘We want the names of some peo- 
ple who can help us find you in case you skip.’ ” 

Usually the first step in tracing a skip is to send a 
registered letter to his old address. Knowing that the 
postman will deliver the ordinary registered letter to 
anyone who opens the door, the tracer writes this on the 
envelope: “Registered mail, deliver to addressee only, 
return receipt requested showing address where deliv- 
ered.” The post-office charge for that kind of letter is 
fifty-one cents. If it is delivered, the tracer’s work is 
done as soon as the receipt is turned over to him. 

But frequently the fifty-one-cent letter comes back to 
the tracer bearing the several addresses that were tried. 
As the last is presumably the warmest, the tracer will go 





New Manual on SKIP TRACING 


Every credit department employee and merchant 
should be familiar with skip tracing pro- 


cedure. This course now in the second edi- *200 


tion, teaches you how. Get your copy now. 
Merchants Credit & Collection Bureau + 16100 Ventura Blvd., Encino, Calif. 
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there and talk to the neighbors. If they can’t—or won’t 
—give him the information he wants, he visits the land- 
lord, milkman, laundry man, grocer. The skip may have 
jumped his rent or trimmed local tradesmen, and if the 
tracer can find even one such creditor he’s in right— 
he’s one of the crowd. 

A bilked landlord, for example, will tell him whether 
Mr. Skipp rented the place furnished or had furniture of 
his own. If the latter, who moved it? The tracer calls 
on the expressmen and the railway express. He also tries 
the storage warehouse. Perhaps the skip moved in his 
own car, and got gas tickets, so the local board may 
know something. If no gas tickets were issued, the car 
may be in dead storage. The tracer canvasses the pub- 
lic garages. 

This sort of bloodhounding is legitimate, of course, but 
the unethical tracer has his own way of following up a 
registered letter. He mails it to himself, addressed in 
pencil, and later substitutes the skip’s name and _ last- 
known address. Carrying the letter, he goes to that ad- 
dress and, posing as an employee of the post office, ques- 
tions the neighbors, none of whom suspect his real inter- 
est in the missing man’s present whereabouts. 

At other times he poses as an investigator for a bond- 
ing company and announces that a Mr. Samuel Skipp has 
applied for work. Would you say that Mr. Skipp is a 
man of good moral character? How and where does 
he spend his spare time? Who and where are his relatives ? 


Picking up the Scent 


Among the many likely places for picking up the 
scent are the city directory and the telephone company, 
which usually has a copy of every telephone book extant. 
A personal in the local paper, asking for word of Mr. 
Skipp, often reaches the eye of someone who has the 
desired information and enjoys supplying it. 

The License Bureau is another good hunting ground. 
New York City, for example, issues more than 500 kinds 
of licenses and permits. Has the missing man any chil- 
dren? Try the Board of Education. Try the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics for births, deaths, marriages. Exam- 
ine the Surrogate’s records for wills and intestacies. 

And what are Mr. Skipp’s politics? Visit the local 
political clubs, scan the voting lists. Is he always hard 
up? The personal finance companies get full credit 
statements. Does he play the stock market? Away to 
the local board room. Dry from asking questions, the 
tracer is presently resting his foot on a brass rail. “My 
old friend Sam Skipp been around lately?” You can 
learn a lot in a saloon. 

Such persistence, as the records will testify, almost 
always picks up the trail; for the average person has far 
more contacts than he can think of. But the tracer 
thinks of them. 

“If people knew the odds they were bucking,” said the 
head tracer quoted earlier, “practically nobody would 
try to light out. Out of every hundred skips, we find 
ninety-nine.” 

Rather discouraging, isn’t it? Almost enough to make 
a man pay his bills. 
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Are You Ready 


FOR POSTWAR COMPETITION 


When peace comes, many of us will face 
some real problems. It will be a time of 
strain and opportunity. Competition will be 
sharper—mediocrity will suffer and ability 
rise to the top. The farseeing person will 
prepare for this. He will increase his knowl- 


edge and skill now to safeguard what he 
has and be ready for the new opportunities 
of the future. If you are that man or woman, 
the National Home Study Plan will help you 
prepare for today’s responsibilities and 
tomorrow's opportunities. 


N.R.C.A. EXTENSION COURSES 


Two courses are available. The course on RETAIL CREDIT 
FUNDAMENTALS, based on the textbook by Dr. Clyde 
Wm. Phelps, is a “‘must”’ for the newcomer in credit 
work; and for the credit correspondent the course on 
STREAMLINED LETTERS prepared by Capt. Waldo J. 
Marra, will provide a training which will inspire con- 
fidence. 


Upon enrollment you receive a copy of the textbook on 
which the course is based. A series of questions covering 
each chapter is then sent weekly from the National 
Office. You are expected to submit your answers to 
St. Louis where your work is graded. There is no final 
examination—but you are given a final grade on the 
basis of marks made weekly throughout the course. If 
you grade 70 or better, a Certificate of Proficiency is 


awarded you. Your employer is notified of your success- 
ful completion of the course. 


The price of each course is only $5.00. This covers 
everything—the cost of the textbook, the weekly quiz 
and ratings, three issues of the CREDIT WORLD, and the 
Certificate upon successful completion. At this low 
price, everyone can afford to enroll. The textbooks alone 
retail at $4.00 a copy. 


Think it over! Is your future progress worth an invest- 
ment of $5.00, plus a few hours of home study each 
week? Remember—every man and woman who wants 
a more complete knowledge of credit and letter writing 
needs this help. Enroll now, and prepare for a bigger 
job! Do it TODAY. 


Here's Proof of the Value of Training the N.R.C.A. Way 


Scores of credit granters are studying these courses today. Their enthusiasm has exceeded 
all expectations. Here are just a few of the many appreciative comments from those who 
have completed N. R. C. A. Extension Courses: 


Clarence E. Wolfinger, Lit Brothers, Phila- 
Guighta 

“Your course in credit correspondence should be 
on the “‘must”’ list of everyone who has occasion 
to write business letters. Anyone who completes 
this course promotes his own welfare as well as 
benefits his relations with the customer. It gives 
one of the best returns on the market today for 
the money invested.” 


Mrs. Isabel M. Tilley, Harry Coffee, Inc., 
Bakersfield, California 


“Thank you for the kind and personal super- 
vision you have given to me during the twelve 
weeks of this extension course. is is a course 
that should be taken by every executive in any 
position. It is time well spent.” 


maATL 


J. Gordon Dakins, Educational Director, 
National Retail Credit Association, 
Shell Building, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
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— Alyce Vanden » Passaic & Bergen 
County Credit Bureau, Paterson, N. J. 

“The course | in RETAIL CREDIT FUNDAMENTALS 
has b me work in a credit 
bureau and only knew that side of the story. This 
course has helped me to know just what goes on 
in the store from the time the applicant applies 
for an account to the time the account is paid.” 





Mrs. Pauline Richardson, Swenson Motor Co., 
Wichita, Kansas 


“Your course, “STREAMLINED LETTERS” has 
benefited me very much in helping me to form 
more original and interesting letters. The differ- 
ence in the response to them is surprising 

is truly a course that would help anyone in any 
phase of letter writing.”’ 


money order for $__ - Please register me as a student in the N. R. C. A. Extension Course on RETAIL 


or STREAMLINED LETTERS (Price, $5.00) 
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v. H. Koch, Jr., Schuneman’s Inc., Saint Paul. 

“* Your course in STREAMLINED LETTERS was most 
helpful and I want to express my appreciation to 
the National Retail Credit Association for offering 
such an educational feature. The course was an 
inspiration to better letter writing. It was of value 
to me, and I think that anyone who takes the 
course will benefit greatly from it.’’ 


Miss Mary Ellen Hagen, Merchants Associa- 
tion of Bakersfield, Inc., Bakersfield, Calif. 
“The National is to be congratulated for the fine 
work they are doing in ma! it possible for us 
to improve ourselves. The course on STREAMLINED 
LETTERS, in my opinion, is most efficiently pre- 
sented. It is thorough, concise, and to the point. 
The benefits I’ve derived are many.” 
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FORWARD MARCH... 


N A magazine, some time ago, I came across this inter- , 

esting statement: “The world would stand still and 
decay were it not for the natural desire of men to leave it 
a little better than they found it, and to add their contribu- 
tions toward its advancement, slight or insignificant though 
it might be.” 


In our profession, we, too, have a chance to enrich the 
world through the faithful performance of our duties in the 
proper extension of credit. As with business generally, the 
responsibilities of the modern credit department are so 
great that it has become expedient that credit executives 
not only be informed but continue to keep informed. It is 
for this purpose that the National Retail Credit Association 
created for its members educational courses on retail credit 
fundamentals and better letters that contribute to the suc- 
cessful operation of up-to-date credit offices. 


New and progressive ideas are offered through this 
channel and it will pay credit executives to organize study 
classes now. It will act as a refresher course for those who 
have had years of experience and will serve as an act of 
providence in the training of new employees—thus reliev- 
ing a problem which is acute in most credit offices today. 


It will surely be a forward march—your contribution 
to the world of tomorrow. 


L. S. Crowder 








